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I hope he is in no manner of danger? said Father Mulo, 
who was still with ker. 

Alas! father, said the surgeon, how often are our hopes 
fallacious! A heretic hopes to go to Heaven, which is im- 
possible: Is it not, father? 

That certainly is impossible, said Mulo, 

I knew, continued the surgeon, that you would be fully 
‘convinced of that great and comfortable truth. 

But you do not think this poor gentleman in danger? said 
Madame de Seidlits. 

A persen of your ladyship’s excellent understanding must 
know, replied the surgeon, that gun-shot wounds are often 
attended with danger, 

This is only a pistol-shot wound, said Father Mulo. 

Very judiciously observed, father, said the surgeon; that 
certainly makes a difference ; it happens unluckily, however, 
that even pistol-shot wounds prove sometimes mortal. 

The bullet, I understand, passed through his arm only ? 
said Father Mulo. 

Had it passed through his heart also, it would have been 
more dangerous to be sure, father, said the surgeon. 

You have extracted the ball—I think you said so, sir? re- 
sumed Madame de Seidlits. 

I have, madam, and quite in the manner recommended by 
Mons. Lewis at Paris; it is by much the safest. I never 
made a sweeter incision in my life. 

It must have been very painful, said Madame de Seidlits, 
shrinking like one who pl 

Painful !—not in the least, madam! replied the surgeon; I 
performed it with the greatest ease. 

I imagine, said Father Mulo, the lady meant that the 
@peration must have been painful to the patient. 

To the patient! Oho! cried the surgeon; your ladyship 
spoke ef the patient—did you? 

I did indeed, sir; I fear he suffered a great deal, said Ma- 
dame de Seidlits. 

Why, yes, a good deal perhaps ; thoughI should think not 
avast deal neither. I have seen many suffer more ;—in 
short, there is no knowing, said the surgeon, carelessly ; 
then added with earnestness, But of this I do assure you, 
madam, that Monsieur Lewis’s method is by much the best. 
I had the honor of being a favorite eléve of his—and in some 
instances, have improved on his ideas, 

I dare say, sir, said Madame de Seidlits, willing that he 
should withdraw, you will do all that can be done for this 
gentleman, I shall be glad to know how he is after the next 
dressing. I have heard your skill much commended. 

You are extremely polite and obliging, madam, said the 
surgeon bowing: Your ladyship, no doubt, has passed some 
time at Paris? 

I never did, sir; I shall expect to hear from you to-morrow. 

I am surprised at that, said the surgeon; I could have 
sworn that you had lived a considerable ume at Paris. 

Pray, sir, resumed Father Mulo, will you be kind enough, 
before you go, to say whether or not you think this gentleman’s 
wound will be long in healing? for I have not yet been able 
to gather from your discourse what your opinion is, 

The art of surgery, my good father, replied the surgeon, 
consists in healing wounds well and radically, not soon and 
superficially ; the last is the art of charlatans. 

I honor the art of surgery, sir, said Madame de Seidlits: 
it is one of the most useful that mankind possess, and parti- 
cularly to the bravest class of mankind. 

Your politeness can only be equa'led by your excellent un- 
derstanding, madam, said the surgeon. The art of surgery 
is not only the most useful and most honoruble, but also the 
most ancient of all the arts; it can boast higher antiquity 
than the art of medicine itself. 

Perhaps it may be so, said Madame de Seidiits, 

I will have the honor of proving it to your ladyship, said 
the surgeon; then coughing and adjusting himself like one 
going to make a formal harangue, he began—The earliest 
race of mankind——— 

I am fully convinced it is as you assert, said Madame de 
Seidlits, interrupting him; but I inust really beg your for- 
giveness for being obliged to leave you at present, You will 
be so good as to let me know how your patient does after 
the next dressing ?—Your humble servant, sir. Adieu, fa- 


ther. 

When Madame de Seidlits was withdrawn : Ts it possible, 
cried the surgeon, that this lady was never at Paris ? 

She never was, I assure you, replied Father Mulo. 

That seems very extraordinary, said the surgeon. 

T had a notion, resumed the father, that there was a con- 
siderable number of people in the world who never were at 

aris. 

Your reverence’s notions are all wonderfully well founded, 
said the surgeon; but my surprise at present proceeds from 
my not being able to conjecture where or how Madame de 
Seidlits could acquire so much politeness and liberality of 
sentiment. 

She was educated in a convent, said the father. 

That clears up the matter at once, said the surgeon; for 
ro were \ou, father, and yet perhaps you never were at Pa- 
ris any more than the lady, 

Vou. I. SA 
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Never in my whole life, answered Father Mulo, 
Nor at Moscow, neither ? added the surgeon. 
No, never, answered the father; though I have heard a 
good deal abont Muscewy, particularly of late. 
O, you have! said the surgeon. 
I have, indeed, answered Father Mulo; some people tell 
me it is larger than Naples. What is your opinion? 
About what ? said the surgeon ; I fear I do not quite un- 
derstand what your reverence means. ; 
I only asked which you believed to be the largest city, 
Naples or Muscovy ? 
hy, I should think Naples the most populous, answer- 
ed ~ surgeon, though Muscovy stands upon rather more 
round, 
- had some suspicion of that kind myself, said Father 
ule, 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
An Anodyne Sermon. 


Tmpediat verbis lassas onerantibus aures. Hor. 

Wuen Madame de Seidlits left Father Mulo and the sur- 
geon, it was partly to get free of the loquacity of the latter; 
and also because Laura, who did not choose to appear her- 
self, waited with impatience to know the surgeon’s opinion 
of Zeluco, That young lady had passed a very disturbed 
night, owing, in some measure, to the fright, but more to the 
uneasiness she felt on account of Zeluco’s wound, or perhaps 
rather on account of the occasion on which he had received 
it; for it is more than probable that Laura would have felt 
less concern had he received the same wound in any other 
cause. Of all mankind the person she wished least to be 
obliged to was Zeluco. 

Madame de Seidlits having perceived her daughter’s anxi- 
ety, although she had herself been agitated by he alarming 
manner in which the surgeon had spoken, affected a degree 
of composure which she had not, and spoke to Laura as if 
there were no doubt of his recovery ; she aflerwards desired 
Signora Sporza and Father Mulo to talk the same language 
to her. he former did so naturally; fur there appeared 
something mysterious and suspicious to her in the whole ad- 
venture, and she never once believed him in any danger. 

Father Pedro visited Zeluco daily, but never thought pro- 
per to ask any particular explanation of the accident by which 

e was wounded: nor did the latter ever talk to him but on 
the general supposition that the attack had been made by 
real robbers, Yet they so far talked without disguise to eac 
other that the father informed Zeluco of Laura’s distress on 
his account, the mother’s precaution in softening the accounts 
of his illness to her daughter, advising Zeluco, as the best 
means of keeping alive the interest which that young lady took 
in him, that he should not be in too great a hurry to announce 
his perfect recovery; and declaring, at the same time, that 
he had better hopes than ever of his success. 

Several days after the adventure, Father Pedro found the 
three ladies together ; and endeavoring to suit the account 
he gave of Zeluco with the sentiments he wished to inspire, 
he said, that, for bis part, he did not know what to think of 
Signor Zeluco’s state of health; that sometimes the surgeon 
imagined the wound disposed to heal, that soon after he de- 
clared that it hada worse appearance, and threatened the most 
dangerous consequences. But what gave him the greatest 
uneasiness was, that the physician, a man of great skill and 
penetration, had told him, that he suspected some secret 
anxiety of mind preyed upon his patient, producing a slow 
fever, which gradually undermined his strength, and destroy- 
ed the effect of the medicines ; and he was much afraid would 
render a wound, which might otherwise have been cured, the 
apparent cause of his dissolution, Madame de Seidlits threw 


a look at Laura, as the father pronounced these words, and | 


the young lady herself betrayed sympt of great tion. 
Avaunt, thou prophet of evil! cried Signora Sporza, with 
an air of raillery, see you not that this audience cannot bear 
a sermon frora the Lamentations of Jeremiah? Nor is there 
need of such gloomy forebodings. I will be answerable for 
it, that our heroic knight errant’s wound will heal in due time, 
in spite of the secret sorrow which preys on his tender heart. 

Signora Sporza continued to slight every idea of danger, 
and endeavored to keep up the spirits of her friends, which 
seemed ready to sink under the artful insinuations of Father 
Pedro. 

Signora Sporza, in consequence of the engagement above 
mentioned, set out for Rome with her companion a few days 
after this conversation, having taken an affectionate leave of 
her two friends, both of whom were a little hurt at the want 
of concern she displayed on account of the illness of Zeluco, 








the father was always at hand to lament, that his generous 
intrepidity should be attended with such consequences. 

One day he filled Madame de Seidiits’s mind with the great- 
est apprehensions for Zeluco’s life ; asserting that the agony 
of his wound was ——— that he had not slept for the 
three last nights, and that the fever threatened his brain. 
Whata benevolent and liberal friend, exclaimed the father, 
are the poor about to lose! And so he left both the mother 
and daughter in very great concern. 

He had hinted to Zeluco himself, that he intended to give 
this impression, that he might act accordingly, and give suit- 
able answers to all inquiries made about his health. The fa- 
ther’s view was to imprint, in the first place, a strong degree 
of compassion in the breast of Laura, in the hope that this 
would render her more favorable towards Zeluco ; and he pur- 
posed returning that same evening to the ladies with exa 
rated accounts of Zeluco’s tortures, which, by totally depriving 
him of sleep, augmented the fever ; and when he should per- 
ceive Laura’s compassion strongly interested, he intended 
again to urge his suit, in the hopes of obtaining some favor- 
able declaration from Laura, in the event of Zeluco’s reco- 


very. 

This shrewd plan, however, was a little deranged. Father 
Mulo called on Madame de Seidlits two hours after Pedro 
had left her. When he had sat a little while, she begged he 
would be so obliging as to pay a visit to Signor Zeluco, en- 
deavor to see him, and return afterwards to her; for his 
case, as she was informed, altered every hour, and she did 
not know whose account to depend upon. Laura joined in 
this request, that she might be relieved from the reverend 
father’s conversation, which she had always felt uncommonly 

ressive, 

‘ather Mulo’s connexion with Madame de Seidlits’s fa- 
mily was known to all Zeluco’s servants ; therefore, although 
they had received orders to admit nobody to his chamber ex- 
cept the medical people and Father Pedro, yet they imagined 
that Father Mulo was meant to be comprehended in the ex- 
ception. He was accordingly introduced. 

But as Zeluco expected no such visit, he was not exactly 
in the situation he would have chosen, kad he known of the 
father’s coming. The wine and sweetmeats which were on 
the table had been placed there on Father Pedro’s account, 
who was always pleased to find a collation of that kind ready 
arranged when he called. Father Mulo expressed great sa- 
tisfaction at seeing hin look so much better than he expected, 
adding, that it would afford consolation to his friends, parti- 
cularly to Madame de Seidlits, when he should inform them 
how well he looked. 

Alas! father, said Zeluco, nothing is more deceitful than 
looks. I amin continued pain. I have not slept at all for 
these three nights, The physician thinks I might be better 
if Lcould get some sleep; but nothing he orders has the ef- 
fect, the agony of my arm is so violent. Oh!—— 

You had best take a glass of wine ; allow me to help you, 
said the father. 

I dare not taste wine, replied Zeluco; but I beg you will 
help yourself to some; and pray, my good father, try at the 
same time, if you can, to taste those biscuits ; you seem fa- 
tigued with walking in this sultry weather. There is a pap- 
kin to dry you with ; you are in a very violent perspiration. 
Pray take another glass of wine. I will endeavor to sup- 
press my complaints while you refresh yourself. The la- 
chryma Christi is excellent ; do taste it. 

Pather Mulo acknowledged that he was indeed very much 
fatigued, having visited many penitents that morning, and 
walked a great deal. After he had ate and drunk very plen- 
tifully, thinking himself bound to repay Zeluco for his agree- 
able repast, he prepared to do itin the most ample manner in 
the only coin he ever carried about with kim, a consolatory ex- 
hortation, He turned, therefore, from the buffet, and address- 
ed himself to Zeluco in these words: The accident whieh 
has befallen you, my dear son, in all human probability, is the 
most fortunate that could have happened ; you have had time 
during your confinement to reflect on your past life and to 
repent of your manifold iniquities. As for the pai, it is 
temporary and trivial in comparison of the pangs which sin- 
ners endure in purgatory. Of what account are the frive- 
lous enjoyments of sense? of what avail are all sublu- 
nary— ? &c. &e. &e. 

In this strain, and with a uniform monotonous voice, 
mightily resembling the drone of a tee, the father continued 


| his harangue with wonderful perseverance, and shut his eyes, 


who, they imagined, merited more regard from her than she | 


was willing to allow. 

When she departed, Father Pedro circulated, without re~ 
straint, such reports as he thought would answer his purpose, 
One day Madame de Svidlits was told that Zeluco was a 
little better, the next a great deal worse ; at one time-it was 
given out, that the surgeon feared it might be necessary to 


amputate his arm, as the beat means of saving his life; and 


as was his custom when he prayed and admonished. It is 
difficult to say how long he might have continued, had he 
not been surprised into a full stop, in the midst of a sentence 
full of unetion, by the snoring of Zeluco; who, unwilling to 
interrupt the relation of Laura, and unable to attend to what 
he said, had been long lulled into sleep by the lethargic hum 
of his voice. 

Father Mulo, opening his eyes, perceived the situation of 
Zeluco. As it was no ways uncommon to the father to find 
many of his audience in the same condition at the end of his 
sermons, he betrayed no marks of surprise on the present 
occasion; but after having with wonderful composure finish- 
ed what remained of his bottle, and ate a few more biscuits, 
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ZELUCO. 





he walked sofily out of the room, told the servant that his mas- 
ter had most providentially fallen into repose, and desired that 
he should on no account be disturbed till he awaked of himself. 

Father Mulo, not choosing to be troubled with inquiries 
into particulars, sent a general message to Madame de Seid- 
lits, importing that Signor Zeluco was a great deal better. 
This afforded much pleasure to both the mother and daugh- 
ter; and the same evening, when Father Pedro called on 
purpose to strengthen the impression he had already made, 
they congratulated him on the comfortable accounts they had 
received of Zeluco, As Father Pedro had not seen nor 
heard of him since he had been last with the ladies, he wasa 
good deal surprised at the intelligence; he could see no mo- 
tive Zeluco could have for deviating from the plan that had 
been settied between them, and therefore declared his disbe- 
lief of the account which the ladies had received. Have you 
seen Signor Zeluco since you were here ? said Madame de 
Seidlits. Father Pedro owned that he had not.—Then our ac- 
counts are later than yours, and may be depended on ; they 
come from Father Mulo, who was with Signor Zeluco, and 
sent me the message after he left him, 

There is some mistake, said Pedro angrily ; he cannot 
possibly be better. 

One would imagine, however, said Laura, that there is 
nothing to put you out of humor in the intelligence we have 
received, and which it is certainly possible may be true. 

The reason that I have to fear that it is not, resumed 
Father Pedro, recollecting himself, makes me averse to your 
adopting an — which will give double uneasiness when 
found to be false. 

Whether it is false or true may be soon ascertained, said 
Madame de Seidlits, who immediately sent a footman to in- 

uire. The messenger returned in a few minutes, and in- 
ate them, that Signor Zeluco had been asleep for several 
hours ; and that he slept so calmly, there was every reason 
to hope he would be greatly better when he awoke. 

Heaven be praised ! exclaimed the father; some powerful 
soporific must have been administered to produce such a 
lasting effect. 

Zeiuco was at length awakened by Father Pedro himself, 
who was greatly irritated at what had happened, and burned 
with impatience to vent his ill-humor. 

You seized a very seasonable moment truly for slumbering, 
said he, after a long altercation. 

I seized it not, replied Zeluco; [am hoarse with telling 
you, that in spite of all I could do, it seized me. 

After L had melted them with the accounts of your suffer- 
ings, assuring them you had not slept for three mghts, when 
{ returned with the strongest hopes of improving on this favor- 
able disposition of Laura’s mind, continued Pedro, it was 
too provoking to find them informed that you were in perfect 
ease, sound asleep, and the effect of all my labor annihilated. 

If the whole world had been to be annihilated, I could not 
help it, cried Zeluco; your brother Mulo has power to lu! 
Prometheus asleep, in spite of all the efforts of his vulture, 
Vil teil you, father, added Zeluco with vehemence, as if he 
intended a stronger illustration, your own eloquence is scarce~ 
ly more powerful to rouse and animate, than his drowsy mo- 
nodies are to benumb the senses. 

The last stroke softened the wrath and smoothed the 
brow of Father Pedro. Well, well, my friend, said he with 
a smile, repining at what is past can do no good; ali may yet 
be repaired : that this long and unexpected repose has been of 
service to your health must not be denied to the ladies, but 
remember that you are to recover very slowly, and that you 
may possibly relapse. 

After a consultation of some length, they separated as good 
friends as ever. 


CHAPTER L. 

‘*Ti est aussi facile de se tromper soi-méie sans s’en apercevoir, 
qu’ilest difficile de tromper les autres sans qu’ils s’en aper- 
coivent.” Rochefoucault. 
Azour this time Madame de Seidlits received accounts of 

the failure of a house at Frankfort, in which her husband had 
placed most part of the money he had left for the use of his 
widow and daughter. In the same house also was the resi- 
due of the money produced by the sale of her furniture and 
other effects, when she left Germany ; part of which had 
served to defray the expense of her journey ; the rest she had 
ordered to be remitted to her banker at Naples, and expected 
every day to hear that it was done, when the sad news of the 
failure arrived, 

This news was accompanied, as is usual on such occasions, 
with the comfortable assertion that it was only a temporary 
stoppage of payment; for that the house would pay all it 
owed in time, However that might be, Madame de Seidlits 
felt very great immediate inconveniency from the accident: 
she had already contracted debts at Naples, for the discharge 
of which her sole reliance was upon this money: she con- 
cealed this misfortune from Laura, to save her the shock of 
such calamitous news, and in hopes that she might in a few 
posts have the first statement confirmed, that there would 
finally be no loss by the bankruptcy. In this distressing si- 
tuation she lamented the absence of Signora Sporza, who 
was the only person to whom she could freely speak on such 
a subject ; and she once thought of writing to her for a small 
supply of money for her immediate occasions: but fearing 
that this might not be convenient, or perhaps not agreeable, 
and having naturally a great reluctance to lie under a pecuni- 
ary obligation, she determined rather to part with her jewels, 
even those which she had received from her husband, and 
on that account valued far above their intrinsic worth : she ac- 
cordingly applied to a jeweller, and sold them for a sum suf- 
ficient for the discharge of her most urgent debts. 

Father Pedro having seen the jeweller, with whom he was 











acquainted, coming out of Madame de Seidlits’s house, en- 
tered into conversation with him, and endeavored, from a pry- 
ing disposition not uncommon to monks, to sift from him what 
his business with her was; for he well knew that Madame 
de Seidlits was not in circumstances to purchase jewels. The 
jeweiler, in consequence of her injunctions, evaded his ques- 
tions, which more and more excited the curiosity of Father 
Pedro, who did not rest till he learned from one of the jew- 
eller’s workmen, what his master’s business with Madame 
de Seidlits was. 

This gave the father an idea of the distress of her circum- 
stances far beyond what he had hitherto entertained, and in- 
spired him at the same time with fresh hopes of success in 
the scheme he was so sanguinely engaged in, He imme- 
diately communicated the intelligence to Zeluco, adding, that 
he imagined it would be no longer necessary for him to exag- 
gerate the uneasiness of his wound, but rather to admit the 
idea which the ladies had already received of its being bet- 
ter: although his general health was still delicate, this plan 
would allow him the benefit of enjoying the fresh air, the 
pleasure sometimes of seeing and paying his court to Laura ; 
while the perplexed state in which the mother’s circumstances 
seemed to be, with the admonitions which the father under- 
took on every proper occasion to give both to the mother and 
daughter, might at length dispose them tolisten to his proposal, 

Zeluco waited on Madame de Seidlits and Laura the fol- 
lowing day ; they both manifested sincere satisfaction at sec- 
ing him. Madame de Seidlits cautioned him, with all the 
solicitude of friendship, to be very careful of himself, till his 
health should be fully restored ; and Laura, impressed with 
a sense of obligation, and softened by the danger in which he 
had been, behaved with more cordiality than she had ever 
shown to him before. He continued to visit them very fre- 
quently, and was always received in the same manner. 

Father Pedro congratulated him on the very friendly re- 
ception which he met with, from which he augured an _ 
able answer when he should next speak to Madame de Seid- 
lits on the subject of Zeluco’s suit, which he hinted he in- 
tended to do very soon; but the same circumstances which 
had imparted this confidence to the mind of the father reviv- 
ed Zeluco’s original a of obtaining Laura without mar- 
riage. He imagined that the proud spirit of both mother 
and daughter, humbled by misfortune and terrified by the hor- 
rors of impending poverty, would in a short time acquiesce in 
the settlements he determined to make, unclogged with the 
ceremony he detested. 

He wished not, therefore, that the father, by a t searyre 
renewal of the proposal of marriage, should render it more 
difficult for him vo succeed upon his own terms, as he expecte 
ed, though perhaps at a more distant period. 

The wound in his arm was now on the point of healing; 
but the fears he had undergone, the medicines he had taken, 
the regimen he had followed, had weakened him considera- 
bly, giving him also an appearance of sickness, which cor- 
responded with the accounts that had been spread of his dan- 
ger, and enabled him to support a delay in the gratification 
of his desires, with a degree of patience which he could not 
have displayed had he been in perfect health. 

He begged of Father Pedro, therefore, not to urge his for- 
mer suit at present, expressing an apprehension of disgust- 
ing the ladies by too much importunity; then talked of his 
sorrow at the thoughts of the distress they were in, wished 
that the father would prevail on Madame de Seidlits to ac- 
cept of a sum of money, with which he directly presented him, 
on the pretence of its coming from a person who suspected 
her situation, but was unknown to Father Pedro and to her- 
self, and was determined to conceal the transaction from all 
the world. 

Although Zeluco behaved on this occasion with a good 
deal of address, spoke with great gentleness and in plausible 
terms, Father Pedro’s penetration pervaded his hypocrisy, 
and he at once saw his motive and drift, 

Father Pedro, it must be confessed, was not a monk of 
that rigid self-denial and sublime piety that will entitle him, a 
hundred years after his death, to canonization, 

Had Laura been inclined to meet Zeluco on his own terms, 
very tee A he would have winked at the connexion, or giv- 
en her absolu 
thought of being accessary to betraying her: besides the vir- 
tues of Madame de Seidlits and her daughter commanded 
his entire esteem; whereas the money he had from time to 
time received {.om Zeluco had not produced a single senti- 
ment in his favor, He wished well to both the former, and 
would have cheerfully served them in any thing not actend- 
ed with great inconveniency to himself; but he would not have 
abstained from a pinch of snuff when his nose required it, to 
have saved the other from the gallows.—For these reasons 
Father Pedro refused the money; saying, he was sufficient- 
ly acquainted with Madame de Seidlits, to know that such 
an offer would offend her ; that as for his own part, he had 
been induced to interfere in this business with the sole view of 
rendering him the most essential service that, in his opinion, 
one man could do to another, by assisting him in his avowed 
inclination of marrying one of the most accomplished, beauti- 
ful, and virtuous women in Europe: But, continued he, sig- 
nor, if you have altered your mind, my interference of course 
must end here. 

To this Zeluco replied, that he was sensible of what he 
owed to the father; that he would ever take the warmest in- 
terest in both the ladies ; but wished not to have his former 
proposal pressed on them at that particular time, 








CHAPTER LI, 


‘Les passions les plus violentes nous laissent quelquefois du 
Tel@che; mais la vanité nous agite toujours.” Rochefoucault. 


ZeELvco, who was of a most suspicious temper, now ima- 








tion on easy terms; but his mind revolted atthe | 


ined that Father Pedro acted in concert with Madame de 
Seidlits, and that the desperate state of her affairs had prow 
duced an alteration in the sentiments of her daughter, of 
which they had informed him, that he might push a renewal 
of the proposal of marriage without delay. He thought also 
that the monk’s zeal had made him overshoot his commission, 
by imprudently mentioning the circumstance of the sale of 
the jewels : for he was convinced, that one reason for their 
wishing to have the ceremony speedily concluded, was to 
prevent this and other proofs of their poverty from appearing, 
As he now believed, therefore, that it was in his power to 
obtain Laura in marriage whenever he pleased, that very 
conviction, acting on his capricious and vicious disposition, 
disinclined him to it, and determined him to renew bis origi 
nal scheme of seduction, which he flattered himself the dis- 
tresses of poverty, joined to the credit of his late exploit, 
would greatly facilitate, 

Laura, though unacquainted with the disagreeable accounts 
which her mother had received from Germany, or with the 
exact state of the circumstances in which she had been left 
by her father, knew in general that they were narrow, and 
therefore would have been pleased with a more severe sys- 
tem of economy than was agreeable to her mother. A know. 
ledge of this was one reason why Madame de Seidlits had 
always represented their situation in the most favorable light 
to her daughter. 

This young lady, notwithstanding the admiration she never 
failed to excite, was by no means fend of appearing often in 
one For what are called public amusements, she had 

t a very moderate relish ; and stood in no need of them as 
a resource for passing her time. 

She had such a taste for reading as afforded a very pleas- 
ing source of entertainment and improvement to her mind, 
without inclining her to despise or neglect other occupations 
becoming her age and sex. Her natural good sense, taste, 
and accomplishments, while they euahonk her independent 
of company, made her more entertaining in it: without being 
over-reserved, nothing could be more modest than her de- 
portment; and very few women possessed the talent of con- 
versing in a more easy and agreeable manner, Her mind 
peso undisturbed by passion, serene through innocenee, na- 
turally cheerful, easily amused, she could have lived hap- 
py in a very limited society, and in the delightful occupation 
= promoting her mother’s happiness, and that of all around 

er. 
Madame de Seidlits was somewhat ofa different charac- 
ter: although Laura was the warmest object of her affec- 
tion, yet she stood in need of amusements, and had a taste 
for a greater share of elegant superfluities than her revenue 
could supply. Had she conformed herself exactly to her 
daughter’s taste, they could have lived free from debt, upon 
the pension and interest of the money left by her husband ; 
but as she often followed her own, they must have been em- 
barrassed in a short time, even although their banker’s fail- 
ure had not happened, 

The portieuior article of expense, which gave Laura most 
uneasiness, was what regarded herdress. Her own taste in 
dress was elegantly simple, and in her was so becoming, that 
all who beheld her were of opinion that additional ornament 
would tend to diminish the lustre of her beauty ; yet, when in 
compliance with her mother’s taste she adopted ornaments 
to the height of the mode, the same beauty shone conspicuous 
through all the variations, and in spite of the extravagances 
of fashion. 

While Madame de Seidlits endeavored to assume the ap- 
pearance of serenity and cheerfulness before Laura, she 
could not resist a real depression of spirits. She saw the ne- 
cessity of narrowing the fimited plan of expense she had with 
difficulty hitherto followed, and was uncertain whether any 
system of economy would relieve her from a species of dis- 
tress which her spirit could ill support, and which she felt with 
keener anguish on Laura’s account—who in reality could 
have supported the misfortune which was so carefully con- 
cealed from her infinitely better than her mother. 

Meanwhile Zeluco visited Madame de Seidlits with most 
assiduous punctuality, and was always received with a cor- 
dial welcome. He saw the dejection of Madame de Seid- 
lits and the anxiety of Laura with secret satisfaction and 
apparent concern; he imputed both to the distress of their 
circumstances, and was in daily expectation that Madame 
de Seidlits would apply to him for relief, which he imagined 
would entitle him to still greater familiarity in the family, in- 
volve her in repeated obligations to himself, and finally ter- 
minate in the success of his base designs upon the honor of 
Laura. 

Zeluco’s passion was of the grossest nature : he called it 
love, but with more propriety, even at its height, it might 
have been denominated hatred; it was entirely selfish, un- 
connected with sentiment, or the happiness of its object; 
even in the midst of desire, he felt resentment against Laura 
for the neglect and indifference which she had evinced to- 
wards him, 

He took every opportunity, when he found Madame de 
Seidlits alone, of insinuating a desire of obliging her ; and 
lamented, with mildness and much respect, that she was so 
reserved, and seemed unwilling even in the smallest instance 
to give him the pleasure of being of service to her. 

He sometimes, on Madame de Seidlits being called out, 
was left for a few minutes with Laura; to her he expressed 
the most tender concern for her mother’s health, which he 
dreaded was not so good as usual ; was afraid of some con- 
cealed anguish, either in her body or mind; and with tho 
most insinuating solicitude begged to know whether Laura 
suspected what it was; not that he presumed to make too 
particular an inquiry, only in general, whether she did not 


, suspect that her mother had some secret affliction, and 


i 


wheiher it was bodily or mental. 
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Laura’s answers on ali such occasions imported, that she 
haped he was mistaken in imagining that any thing particu. 
jar disturbed her mother; but even if it were so, she should 
ho cautious of prying into what her parent judged proper to 
conceal. 

{n the mean while Madame de Seidlits flattered herself 
that Laura began to view Zeluco with more favorable eyes 
than formerly, and entertained hopes that she would at 
length consent to his _ she was determined how- 
ever to leave her to herself, and adhere to the promise she 
had given, never to solicit hee on the subject. But she found 
means, without apparent design, of leaving them together 
frequently, for a considerable space of time, in the expecta- 
tion that he would gradually strengthen Laura’s disposition 
in his fever, and seize some happy occasion of renewing his 
suit, for the success of which she was more anxious than 


ever. 

The idea that Laura, whom she justly thought formed for 
adding lustre to the highest and most brilliant rank of life, 
should undergo the mortifications of poverty, was what she 
could bear with less firmness than the thought, horrid as it 
was, of mortifications of the same nature occurring to her- 
self. Here Madame de Seidlits fell into a very general er- 
ror, and to which parents are peculiarly liable in the esta~ 
blishing of their children ia marriage. Her daughter's hap- 
piness, not her own, was what she had chiefly in view; but 
in estimating this, her own ideas of happiness, not her daugh- 
ter’s, were what she chiefly considered. 

Laura had remarked some appearance of dejection in her 
mother’s spirits before it was hinted to her by Zeluco ; but 
had not made any inquiry about the cause, partly because she 
hoped it proceeded from no cause of importance, and partly 
for the reason she had giver to Zeluco. 

She had remarked that her mother had less dejection in 
Zeluco’s company than when he was not present: on this 
account she herself was pleased with his visits; she thought 
herself under great obligations to him, and, in consequence 
of these sentiments, the whole of her conduct was so much 
altered that he became persuaded not only that her former 
prejudices were overcome, but that she had conceived a great 

artiality for him. He was much less surprised at this than 
he had formerly been at her having viewed him with indiffe- 
rence ; which his vanity never permitted him to think was na- 
tural, but rather the artificial offspring of Signora Sporza’s 
malice. But she being now at a distance, he fondly be- 
lieved that his personal accomplishments began to operate 
the same effect on the heart of Laura, which, in his opinion, 
they usually did on the hearts of women of sensibility and 
discernment. 

Madame de Seidlits had for some time expected letters 
from a friend at Berlin, who had engaged to write to her 
the real state of her banker’s affairs, and how much he would 
be able to pay his creditors, as soon as the trustees appointed 
for that business should make theirreport. Several posts had 
already arrived since the time when she expected this ac- 
count, without her having received any letter ona subject 
which interested her so much. She was sitting one day with 
Laura when the servant returned from the post-office, and 
told her there were no foreign letters for her. She could not 
help discovering marks of disappointment and vexation. I 
am sure, my dear mother, said Laura, will let me know, as 
soon as it is fit [ should know, what it is which gives her un- 

i Being disappointed when I am in expectation of 
letters from my distant friends always vexes me, my dear, said 
Madame de Seidiits: I cannot help it. 

I hope you will have agreeable accounts soon, said Laura. 

I hope I shall, my dear, replied Madame de Seidlits, with 
asigh; and directly fell into a fit of musing, which brought 
tears into the eyes of Laura, who turned to the window, that 
they might not be observed by her mother. 

Zeluco was introduced. The face of Madame de Seid- 
lits brightened, and she received him with cheerfulness and 
every mark of regard. The heart of Laura, who perceived 
the immediate effect his presence had on her mother, throb- 
bed with warmer gratitude and good-will towards him than 
even when he delivered her from the supposed robbers. 

A female acquaintance of Madame de Seidlits at that in- 
stant called on her. 

You are low-spirited of late, said she to Madame de Seid- 
lits, and keep the house too much, [am come tocarry you 
into the fresh air for a couple of hours. 

Ibeg you will go, said Laura eagerly to her mother; you 
really have been too much confined. 

I will with pleasure, my dear, said Madame de Seidlits. 
You will entertain Signor Zeluco while he chooses to stay, 








CHAPTER LIL. 

“ Reserve with frankness, art with truth allied, 

Courage with softness, modesty with pride.” Pope. 

Wuen Madame de Seidlits and her friend had driven 
away, Laura asked Zeluco whether he chose to hear an air 
on the harpsichord? He answered, he should prefer it to 
any concert, provided she would accompany it with her 
voice, 

She played and sung a lively air. This did not exactly 
suit Zeluco, who wished to make serious and very pathetic 
love to her: he could not avoid, however, praising the tune 
and the execution. 

Since that air is to your taste, signor, said Laura, who 


was highly pleased with him on account of the good effect | 


his visit produced on her mother, I will play another in the 
same style. 
You play like an angel—and are an angel, cried Zeluco. 
_Do angels deal in music of this sort? said Laura, run- 
ning over the keys with infinite rapidity, and singing a very 
gay air. 


Zeluco being persuaded that he had been left by the mo- | 
ther to give hum an opportunity of renewing his to | 
the daughter, and that she herself had, for some time, ex- 
pected this with impatience, he construed her gaiety into a 
desire of captivating him, and meditated how to address her 
in terms expressive of love, without conveying any idea of 
matrimony. He dreaded any hint of that kind, and imputed 
her frank and obliging behaviour to a disposition in Laura of 
which he determined to take the advantage. 

Having finished the air, and perceiving that Zeluco was 
grave pensive ; she said, with a sweetness of voice and 
manner which would have turned a less determined villain 
from his purpose, You do not seem to relish this so much, 
signor ? 

I relish, cried he, every thing you do, and every thing you 
say ; and beg to be heard on a subject of infinite importance 
to my happiness. 

You have a right, signor, to expect to be heard by me on 
any subject which you yourself have not — to avoid, 
said Laura, with a solemn and serious air, which the impas- 
sioned manner in which he had spoken obliged her to assume. 

Although Zeluco was a little surprised at the sudden al- 
teration which had taken place in the features of Laura, he 
resumed his rapturous tone: How can I avoid expressing 
my admiration of beauty so angelic? cried he, throwing him- 
self on his knee, and attempting to seize her hand. 

Whatever you have to say, signor, said Laura, withdraw- 
ing her hand, and speaking with firmness and dignity, you 
will certainly speak more at your own ease, and to my satis- 
faction, by keeping your seat. 

Hear me, madam, said Zeluco, embarrassed and over- 





awed, 

I will hear nothing, replied she, while you continue in that 
posture ;—it is too ridiculous, 

Zeluco rose. Now, sir, said she, what have you to say? 

I am much concerned, madam, resumed he, hesitating, 
and entirely driven from his purpose ; I am sorry, I say, that 
I have offended you; but [ really flattered myself, that after 
the marks of regard which I had the good fortune to—but 
those are trilles.—My esteem and regard are unbounded,— 
and the honor I proposed,—that is, the happiness of calling 
you mine—My fortune, my life, I consider as nothing—that 
1s, I mean, when put in competition—In this incoherent man- 
ner he went on, without knowing what he said. 

There is a dignity and elevation in virtue which overawes 
the most daring profligate. No man of sense, however free 
in his morals, ever attempted a woman till he imagined that she 
had some inclination he should. Let him use what delicate 
terms he pleases, to what purpose can he be supposed to ex- 
press his own wishes, if he does not suspect that she has the 
same wishes with himself? This is the true point of view in 
which women ought to consider addresses of this nature. In 
what other point of view can they be considered? A wo- 
man is solicited to grant what dishonors herself. Well, her 
solicitor, if he is not a fool, will not, in conscience, expect 
that she will stoop to this without a motive, or merely to 





please him. What then does he expect? Why, that she 
will consent to please herself. 

The coolness and modest dignity of Laura’s manner gave 
| at once such a check to Zeluco that he did not discover his 
| aim. She saw only his embarrassment, which she imputed 
| tohis being conscious of having broken the engagement which 
| he had entered into, not to renew his — of marriage ; 

for, aithough she had been surprised and displeased with the 
manner in which he had addressed her, yet she never once 
suspected his real scheme. 

Willing, therefore, to relieve his confusion, and to be quite 
certain of what he meant, she, with a milder aspect, address- 
ed him in these words: Signor Zeluco, I wish to know whe- 
ther I am to construe what you say into a renewal of your 
former proposal. Although conscious that she mistook his 
intention, he answered her question by a bow. Then, re- 
sumed she, I must repeat what [ omy « declared on that 
occasion. I am truly sensible of the honor which your 
opinion does me, I should be happy to have any proper op- 
portunity of showing the sense of obligation which I have for 
the generous services which you rendered me. You are en- 
titled to my lasting gratitude—more is not in my power to 
bestow ;—and gratitude alone would, in a wife, be a poor re- 
turn for the generous love you profess. After this avowal, 
and declaring with the same breath, continued she, that the 
— you made, in point of liberality, exceed my utmost 
wish, it is evident, that my reason for declining them is of a 
nature not to be overcome, and ought therefore to be an ob- 
stacle of as great weight with you as it iswith me. Indeed, 
if I had not been persuaded that it had at length appeared so 
in your eyes, I should have taken care to avoid any occasion 
| for an explanation, equally disagreeable for you to hear, and 
me to repeat. 


the candor and dignity with which they were expressed ; 
while the beauty and elegance of her face and person never 
had appeared more attractive, 





CHAPTER LIII. 
** Nunc animum pietas, maternaque nominafrangunt.” Opid. 

HE now regretted the he had held to Father Pe- 
dro, and resolved to renew his confederacy with him on the 
basis on which it had formerly stood ; ving, at the same 
time, that in one shape or other she should be his, whatever 
danger or guilt might attend the accomplishment of his de- 
sires. 

Ever since their last conversation, Father Pedro had kept 
a watchful eye upon Zeluco, being suspicious that he on 
tated some design upon Laura which he durst not avow. 
These suspicions he intended to communicate to Madame 
de Seidlits, but he was prevented by Zeluco’s entreating him 
to renew the matrimonial treaty. He endeavored to give 
some plausible reason for his former behavior, and Pedro was 
too well pleased with his present disposition to criticise with 
much severity his late conduct, But he was sincerely sorry 
that Laura seemed so determined to reject a measure which, 
in his eyes, appeared absolutely necessary in the present state 
of her mother’s circumstances. 

He again spoke to Madame de Seidlits on the subject of 
Zeluco’s addresses to Laura, enumerating the advantages 
that would result to herself as well as to her daughter from 
this alliance, 

Madame de Seidlits thanked him for the interest he seem- 
ed to take in her family; adding, that perhaps she saw the 
advantages of such an alliance in the same light that he did, 
and had stronger reasons than he was acquainted with, for 
wishing that Laura were of the same way of thinking. But 
having the most complete conviction of the good sense, vir- 
tuous inclinations, dutiful disposition of her daughter, to 
whom her approbation of Zeluco was perfectly known, she 
was resolved to adhere to her engagement, not to press her 
further on that subject. There never was one human crea- 
ture, father, continued she, who had a stronger desire to 
oblige another than Laura has to oblige me: she knows that 
few things could give me so much pleasure as her consenting 
to marry him; yet she continues to reject him. What can 
this proceed from but a rooted dislike ?. Whether this be well 
or ili founded, it would equally render her miserable to be 
united to a person she so dislikes ; and it would be the height 
of cruelty in me to exert maternal influence in such a cause. 

Father Pedro said, he feared that Laura sacrificed her 
happiness to an ill-grounded prejudice. 

She shall, at least, not sacrifice it to my importunity, re- 
plied Madame de Seidlits. 

The efforts which Madame de Seidlits was obliged to 
make, to conceal the bad state of her affairs from Laura, to 
eee cheerful while in a she was sad, and to adhere 
to her promise and resolution of giving no hint to her daugh- 
ter in favor of Zeluco, hurt her health ; she lost her appetite, 
grew thin and uncommonly pale: when any body took notice 
of this, by an affected cheerfulness, and by assertions which 
her whole appearance contradicted, she rendered her illness 
more visible and more affecting. 

Alas! madam, said Laura, why will you conceal the cause 
of your illness ? 

on not ill, replied she, with a sickly smile 

Let this be decided, said Laura, by a physician, 

Indeed, my dear, a physician could be of no service tome, 

I am certain you are not well—you are always sorrowful, 

Can physicians cure sorrow ? 

You have then some secret sorrow, cried Laura, catching 
at her mother’s last expression, as if it had been an avowal, 
Tell me—O, tell me the cause of your affliction ;—confide in 
me ;—trust your Laura. 

I do confide in you, my beloved girl;—I could trust my 
soul with you ;—but you alarm yourself without a cause. 
ain happy, my love, in your affection.and goodness. 

Laura could not refrain from tears at these expressions of 
her mother ; but finding that she declined to acknowledge the 
cause of her uneasiness, sheypressed her no further. Per- 
ceiving, however, that her mother’s.dejection of spirits con- 
tinued, and that she became more and’more emaciated. the 
young lady was at last so greatly alarmed, that she commu- 
nicated her fears to Father Pedro, entreating his counsel. 

Hitherto he had abstained from the subject, in expectation 
that Laura would adopt this very measure. 

I have been as uneasy as you can be, my dear daughter, 
at the visible alteration in your mother’s spirits and health : 
and, observing that she avoided giving any reason for it, I 
could not help endeavoring, by every means I could think of, 
to discover whether she had. received any news to disturb 
her, or what the cause of such dejection could be, that every 








Having said this, she withdrew to another room, and left 
Zeluco so much surprised and confounded that he remained 
fixed to the spot for some minutes before he recovered pre- 
sence of mind sufficient to return to his own house. 

He was now convinced that ali his conjectures were erro- 
neous, and that, notwithstanding domestic distresses, so far 
from having any design upon him, Laura was determined 
never to accept of him as a husband. He had not pondered 
| long on this, till, in proportion as his fears of losing her aug- 
| mented, his desire to marry her increased; and, before the 
| ensuing moraing, he would have purchased at the highest 

fa that very situation which, the day before, he dreaded 
| being drawn into, and had determined to use all his address 
| to avoid, 
| 
\ 





He plainly perceived, that her reason for refusing him pro- 
ceeded from dislike; but although this conviction rankled in 
his breast with the severest anguish, he could not refuse his 
admiration of the delicacy and propriety of her sentiments, 


possible method might be tried for its removal. 

And have you discovered the cause ? cried Laura, impa- 
tiently. 

Father Pedro had heard-of the failure of the banker: he 
began by informing het of what he had learned on that head. 

Laura was in some degree relieved by this account ; her 
imagination had figured something worse : she dreaded that 
some disease of an incurable nature afflicted her mother, 
which, out of tenderness to her daughter, she concealed. 

The distress which this man’s misfortune brings will be 
temporary, said she ; he will surely pay some tion, if 
not the whole, of his debts. My mother feels the present in- 
conveniency more on my account than her own.. Iwill show 
her how light it sits on my mind, and how cheerfully I can 
conform to any circumstances.—The king’s pension remains 
—ithe house here and the farm remain.—A little time will 
make my mother forget this loss ; she will recover her health, 
and I shail again be happy. 


‘ 
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The father then mentioned the circumstance of selling the 

jewels, 
. This affected Laura at first, because it was a proof of her 
mother’s immediate distress ; but son after she said, I am 
glad of it, it will put her at her ease for some time at least ,— 
perhaps tul the banker is able to pay part of what he owes, I 
am much happier, father, than [ was before I knew the whole 
source of my dear mother’s low spirits, 

I wish, said the father, this were the whole. 

O! merciful Heaven! cried Laura; What! is there 
more ? 

Shall I speak, said Pedro, my real sentiments ? 

Yes, certainly, cried Laura, trembling. 

Without any cover or disguise ? added he. 

I did not thimk you had ever used any, said Laura, 

When we are obliged to blame those we love, resumed he, 
it is natural to do it in the mildest manner. 

If [ have failed in my duty to my mother, use the severest, 
said Laura. 

The monk then reminded her, that her mother had always 
entertained a favorable opinion of Signor Zeiuco, which had 
beenconfirmed and augmented by time and more intimate 
acquaintance ; that she Fad heard his proposal of marriage 
with great satisfaction ; for few things are more agreeable to 
a prudent and affectionate mother than to see her daughter 
united in marriage with a man deserving her esteem: that 
on aning her daughter’s ideas different from hers on this sub- 
ject, she had sacrificed her own, and, with a generosity which 
few parents possess, had never again given eS a hint on the 
subject; but it was even then pretty evident the sacrifice had 
cost her a good deal: that Zeluco’s gallant behavior since 
that time, and the -_ important service he had rendered 
her, had renewed and sharpened her mother’s original wishes, 
that so deserving a man were as agreeable to her daughter 
as to herself, and probably had inspired her with fresh hopes 
that his conduct would produce that effect on such a generous 
and grateful heart as Laura's: that being disappointed in 
these flattering ions, at a when our own pri- 
vate affairs were so much deranged, had, he feared, corroded 
the breast of Madame de Seidlits, and was the true cause of 
all her inquietude ; for she was endued with that noble and 
exalted affection which inclined her to be ready to communi- 
cate to her daughter the largest portion of all her comforts, 
and endeavor to keep to herself the whole of what was pain- 
ful in their common fot, as appeared conspicuous in her con- 
cealing from Laura the bankruptcy which so cruelly affected 
their circumstances, and allowing the whole vexation of that 
unexected misfortune to prey upon her own spirits, and un- 
dermine her health, 

iere the father paused, to give Laura an opportunity of 
speaking : but, perceiving that she kept her eyes fixed on the 
ground, and seemed unable to make any reply, he added, 
‘That, upon the whole, it was very difficult toe him to offer 
any advice, or point out a remedy ; because he acknowledg- 
ed tha: Laura’s taste, even her prejudices, ought to have 
weight in the choice of a husband, and that it would be hard 
to blame her for indulging them. He would not venture to 
assert that religion required her to sacrifice them, as Provi- 
dence certainly might, if it thought proper, find other means 
of preserving the health of her mother ; and might, in its own 
good time, free that worthy woman from her present difficul- 
ues, and prevent her future life from being imbittered with 
penury, which her elegant taste and liberal disposition could 
so ill endure. 

Father, said Laura, whose eyes were now overflowing, I 
am unable at present to converse with you,—leave me to my- 
self,—I will, if I can, talk with you more fully to-morrow 
morning. They parted. 








CHAPTER LIV. 
*Fallitte incautam pietas tua—” Virg 

LAURA continued reflecting on every thing that the monk 
had said and insinuated—Zeluco’s disinterested passion—his 
kindness to her mother—the obligation he had laid on herself 
—her saother’s wishes, at first so plainly signified, and afier- 
wards with such delicac sagpuainat-olee maternal tender- 
ness through all her lite, particularly displayed by her en- 
deavor to conceal the affair of the jewels and the bankrupt- 
cy—and, finally, the declining state of her mother’s health, 
which tilled her with the most alarming apprehensions. 

In consequence of revolving those considerations in her 
mind, her dislike to Zeluco began to appear in her own eyes 
an unreasonable prejudice, which gratitude and filial affec- 
tion with united voice called upon her to overcome. 

‘The next day Laura informed her mother, that she was 
willing to bestow her hand on Signor Zeluco. Joy was very 
strongly mixed with the surprise which appeared in Madame 
de Seidlits’s countenance. Yet she addressed Laura in these 
terms :—I desire, my dear, that no sacrifice may be made to 
any supposed wish of mine on this occasion ; I assured you 
formeriy, and T repeat it now, that I think you have a full 
right in an affair of this nature to follow your own inclina- 
tions, 

Laura replied, That this alteration of sentiment had taken 
[ess in consequence of her serious reflections on Signor Ze- 

co’s conduct to them both. 

Madame de Seidlits then, embracing her daughter, express- 
ed her satisfaction ia the most affectionate terms; and com- 
municated the glad tidings to Father Pedro, who was then 
entering, and immediately jomed in Madame de Seidlits’s 
congratulations, 

Laura, however, said, That as she had in a very serious 
and formal manner refused Zeiuco when he last made his 
court to her, it was very possible he might since that time 
have altered his sentiments as well as herself. 

That, I can answer for, is uot the case, said Father Pedro, 





There is no need of any one’s answering for it, said Ma-~ 
dame de Svidlits; the truth will appear of itself. If Sig- 
nor Zeluco does not show as much ardor as ever to ob- 
tain my daughter’s hand, he never shall obtain it with my 
consent, 

Laura, smiling, thanked her mother for being so punctili- 
ous where she was concerned ; and said, she would explain 
herself in a letter to Signor Zeluco, which she hoped the fa- 
ther would deliver to him. 

Madame de Seidlits objected to her writing. The father, 
she said, might, if he pleased, acquaint Signor Zeluco, that 
her daughter was more favorably disposed towards him 
than formerly, and then leave him to take his course. 

Laura said, If her mother would trust to her expressing her- 
self with propriety on a subject of so much delicacy, she 
would preter writing, as there was one point that required 
explanation, 

I have perfect confidence in your prudence, my dear, said 
Madame de Seidlits; write what you think proper. She 
then left Laura and Father Pedro together, 

Laura directly wrote what follows : 

“ Signor Zeluco, 

“Tn the conversation I lately had with yon, I candidly 
told you my sentiments; with the same sincerity I now ine 
form you they are altered; and that I am ready to accept of 
your proposal, It will not surprise me if such apparent levi- 
ty should induce you to renounce the too favorable opinion 
which you had of me ; should that be the case, you certainly 
can have no scruple in declaring it. 

“ It is proper that I should further inform you, that since I 
last saw you, I have learned that, by the failure of a house 
at Berlin, great part of the money lett by my father for the 
use of my mother, and which would have eventually come to 
me, is, in all probability, irrecoverably lost, 

“Laura Serpiits.” 


Having sealed this letter, sne gave it to Father Pedro, 
who carried it directly to Zeluco, whom he found alone in 
his garden, ruminating a half-digested plan of a very atro- 
cious nature, the object of which was the possession of 
Laura. 

The monk d by his that he brought 
agreeable news, and delivered to him Laura’s letter ; which, 
in spite of the cold terms in which it was conceived, as it 

inted amore speedy and safe road to the gratification of 

is desires, filled him with pleasure, and entirely dissipated 
the dark and desperate purposes over which his mind was 
brooding. 

He told Father Pedro, that he would himself be the bear- 
er of the answer to the letter; and immediately waited on 
Madame de Seidlits and Laura with all the expressions of 
joy usual on sunilar occasions, 

From this moment there wasa visible change for the better 
in the spirits and health of Madame de Seidlits; she was 
now convinced that her daughter had overcome her ground- 
less dislike of Zeluco ; was secured in a comfortable and gen- 
teel situation for life ; of course nine-tenths of her anxiety 
were removed, Laura was rejoiced at the favorable altera- 
tion in her mother, reflected with satisfaction on the efforts 
she herseif had made for the sake of a parent whom she ten- 
derly loved, and flattered herself that a union, agreed to on 
her part from such a pious motive, would be more fortunate 
than could naturally have been expected, considering the ex- 
treme indifference, to call it by no stronger name, which she 
feit for her intended husband. 

Zeluco soon became urgent with Madame de Seidlits that 
an early day might be fixed on for the marriage ceremony ; 
saying, that he would in the mean ‘ime order the settlements 
to be made according to the terms formerly proposed. 

She expressed a desire that the ceremony might be post- 
poned at least till the return of Signora Sporza from Rome. 
One reason of Zeluco’s impatience was, that it might be over 
before her return; dreading a delay, or perhaps a total pres 
vention, from that quarter; but, without giving any hint of 
such fears, he earnestly insisted on the ceremony’s taking 
place immediately after the settlements were ready; urging 
that Signora Sporza would be most agreeably surprised to 
find that all was over at her return; and that it would give 
him double pleasure to salute her on their first meeting, not 
as a person intended to be, but who actually was, his rela- 
tion. Madame de Seidiits agreed to leave it to Laura’s de- 
cision, promising, at Zeluco’s request, not to write to Signora 
Sporza ull the point should be determined, 

He knew that Laura wished the ceremony should be pri- 
vate ; he directed Father Pedro to hint to her that this would 
be impossible after Signora Sporza’s return, whose decided 
taste fur parade and ostentation they all knew. 

Laura was more easily brought to agree to an early day 
than was expected: having already given her consent, de- 
spising all affected delays, and wishing to have every thing 
conducted with as much privacy as the nature of the case 
would admit, she decided for the earliest day that had been 
mentioned, Besides the motives already mentioned, there 
was another which influenced this unfortunate young lady 
more than all the rest ; she felt her original reluctance to any 
connexion with Zeluco threatening to return; and she wish- 
ed the ceremony over, that it might be no longer in her own 
power to shrink from what she now thought both her duty 
and honor required her to perform. 

The writings were prepared, and an early day appointed 
for the private performance of the marriage ceremony. 

During this interval, the heart of Laura, endowed with the 
most exquisite sensibility, and formed for the purest and most 
delicate sensations of love, was not agitated with those ten- 
der fears and pleasing emotions which fill the virgin’s bosom 
at her approaching union with the beloved object of her 
wishes; she, unhappy maiden! felt au hourly increasing 











aversion to the man to whom she was destined to plight her 
faith, which all the struggles of her reason could not subdue. 
Her resolution however enabled her, in a great measure, 
to conceal what her reason could not conquer, and her effuris 
for this purpose rendered the pangs of her heart the mure 
acute, 

The night preceding the day of her marriage she was dis- 
turbed with gloomy furebodings, distracted with horrid dreams, 
and with terrors of a confused nature, which darted like 
lightning ina black and stormy night across her clouded inia- 
gination. 

She arose early, endeavored to banish those dismal appre- 
hensions from her breast, and assumed as much serenity as 
she possibly could at the approach of her mother, who imput- 
ed the marks of disturbance that still remained in the coun- 
tenance of Laura to no uncommon cause ; yet all the endcar- 
ments of maternal affection, which Madame de Seidlits la- 
vished on her daughter, were scarcely able to keep up her 
spirits: two or three times the trembling heart of Laura was 
ot te break through all restraint, avow her sad forebodings, 
and beg that this frightful marriage might be postponed for 
ever, She was prevented by the satisfaction she perceived 
it gave her mother, and by the thoughts of the light in which 
such fickle and childish conduct must put her in the opinion 
of others, 

The marriage ceremony was performed privately ; and Ze 
luco remained that night at the house of Madame de Seidlits. 


CHAPTER LY. 
* All classic learning lose on classic ground.” Pope. 

A pay or two before Laura’s marriage took place at Na- 

les, Signora Sporza received a letter from Germany, giving 
ena an account of the sevére loss which Madame de Seidlits 
would sustain by the bankruptey. ‘This letter, directed to 
her at Naples, ad gone in course of post to that city, was 
there detained for some days by the neglect of her servant, 
and now conveyed to her the first account she had ever had 
of an event which gave her very great pain. She well knew 
the limited boundaries of Madame de Seidlits’s finances ; that 
the money which she depended on for paying some pressing 
debts at Naples was in this banker’s hands, and of course 
that she would be put to immediate and very great distress 
by this unlucky accident: she became even afraid, lest, ter- 
rified by a species of calamity which she had never expe- 
rienced, Madame de Seidlits should become more urgent thaa 
ever with Laura to give her hand to Zeluco, and Jest Laura, 
in compliance with her mother's desire, might at last consent : 
but what made her more uneasy than all the rest was her not 
having it in her power, from any fund of her own, sufficiently 
to relieve the distress of her friends, 

In this situation she could think of nobody so able, and 
whom she expected to find so willing, to surly her in what 
she wanted, as the honorable Mr, N——. She sent a mes- 
sage, desiring that he would come and speak with her as soon 
as possible. Mr. N—— was not at home. She sent again, 
begging that he would come to her the moment he arrived. 

But er impatience increasing as the time of the departure 
of the post for Naples drew near, she drove to Mr. N——’s 
lodging ; and calling for Buchanan told him she had business 
of importance with his master, and would wait for him till he 
came home. Buchanan showed her into a room adjoining to 
Mr. Steele’s dressing room, and separated from it by a very 
crazy partition. Steele was there with Mr. Squander and 
some other young Englishmen. Signora Sporza hearing their 
voices, thought she distinguished that of Mr, N 
said Buchanan, it is a party of young gentlemen, who are 
taking a course of Roman antiquities; they wait at present 
for the antiquarian who instructs them ; but it is my opinion, 
if the poor man profit no more by them than they do by his 
lectures, he will soon be in a state of perfect starvation. 

A voice was then heard, erying, Hey, Duchess, what the 
devil are you about, you slut !—ay, to her, Pincher! pull 
away !—tear it from her, boy! 

Whom does he talk to? said Signora Sporza, 

A couple of quadrupeds, madam, replied Buchanan; the 
one is a spaniel, the other a terrier, Those young gentlemen 
cannot proceed in their studies without them. 

Here the door of Mr. Steele’s room was opened by a ser- 
vant, who said the antiquarian had sent to know whether they 
were inclined to go to the Pantheon that day, or toSt, Peter's? 

Damn the Pantheon and St. Peter’s both, cried Squander 
tell him we can go to neither at present. Zounds! cannot the 
fellow quietly pocket his money without boring us any more 
with his temples, and churches, and pictures, and statues ? 

Steele, however, finding them determined against attend- 
ing the antiquarian, followed the servant, and delivered a 
more civil message. 

While he was absent, Squander, tossing a couple of maps 
on the floor, cried, Here, Duchess, here is Roma Moder- 
na;—and there, Pincher—there is Roma Antiqua for you, 
boy,—tear away. 

‘When Steele returned, he endeavored tosave Rome from 
the ravages of those Goths ; but Squander told him with a 
loud laugh, that Duchess had made a violent rent in St. Pe- 
ter’s, and Pincher had torn the Pantheon to pieces. 

Squander then proposed that they should walk to the sta- 
ble, to examine a mare which he had thoughts of purchasing. 
Duchess and Pincher followed them, and Mr, N—— came 
home soon after, nh 

I have an unexpected call for money, said Signora Sporza, 
interrupting his apologies for having made her wait: I hope 
you can let me have it, e 

I hope I can, said Mr. N——. How much do you need ? 

Three or four hundred ounces, replied she. 

I am happy that I can, without inconveniency, spare you 
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| four hundred, replied he. 
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Ido not think it probable that you will be soon repaid, | 
said she. 

I shall not need it, ae Mr. N—. 

You are an angel of a man, cried she; give me then an 
order on my banker at Naples for that sum, for I must send 
it thither by this day’s post. 

Mr. N—— directly gave her the order. 

O my good friend! cried she, I must not tell you how I 
come to need this money ; but, indeed, it would grieve you 
if you knew who——. Here Signora Sporza’s voice was 
suppressed with grief at the idea of the distress of her two 
friends, and the tears fell down her cheeks: after a pause, 
she gave her hand to Mr. N——, who led her tu her carriage, 
without either of them uttering another word. 

As soon as Signora Sporza got home, she wrote a most 
affectionate letter to Madame de Seidlits, complaining of her 
having concealed the misfortune of the bankruptcy at Berlin, 
and the distress in which this accident must ily have 


particular acquaintance ; yet I shall ever think myself obliged | 
to him for it. Ido not so much as know of what family he | 
is, continued Mr. N—, nor by what means he got acquaint- 
ed with ours, for Steele is not spontaneously communicative ; 
and you know, sir, I am not a great asker of questions. 

I can give you some account of those matters, said the 
baronet ; for I have frequently heard your father describe his 
first interview with this young man’s uncle. 

But as we know more of Mr. Steele’s family than the ba- 
ronet did, we shall in the nextchapter give the reader a more 
circumstantial account than was in his power, 





CHAPTER LVI. 
Anecdotes concerning Mr. Nathaniel Transfer. 
Mk. Nathaniel Transfer, uncle to the young man now in 





involved her and Laura; and informing her, that she herself 
had unexpectedly recovered some money for which she had 
ao immediate use ; she begged therefore very earnestly, that 
Madame de Seidiits would accept of five hundred ounces, 
which she could without any inconveniency let her have di- 
rectly. Signora Sporza added one hundred ounces, all in her 
power, tothe four hundred advanced by Mr. N——. 

Madame de Seidlits was with her daughter when she re- 
ceived this letter, which she immediately showed to Laura. 
They were both much affected with this instance of friend- 
ship, and agreed that it would have an air of unkindness not 
immediately to acquaint Signora Sporza with Laura’s mar- 
riage, by which she would understand that her liberality was 
unnecessary. 

Zeluce, uot having now the same objection that he had 
formerly, assented without difficulty to their proposal ; and 
by the next post Signora Sporza received the account of 
Laura’s marriage with equal surprise and concern, 





The following day she informed Mr. N— that she should 
always consider herself under as great an obligation to him 
as if she had made use of his credit, but that she now found 
she should have no occasion for it, and desired him to instruct 
his banker at Naples to that effect. 

At the interval of several hours she informed him of Lau- 
ra’s marriage with Zeluco. Good heavens, exclaimed he, is 
it possible ! 

What do you see extraordinary, said she, in a very accom- 
plished woman of no fortune marrying a very rich man— 

Of no accomplishments ? said Mr. N—. 

Iver if that be the case, it certainly is nothing extraordi- 
nary, said Signora Sporza.—If it is not to be wondered at, I 
fear it is to be regretted, added Mr. N—. 

Afier this, Signora Sporza seemed desirous to change the 
subject. She would have had noscruple in acquainting Mr. 
N— with any thing which regarded herself alone, but thought 
she had no right to inform him of the state of Madame de 
Scidlits’s circumstances, and of course impressing him 
with the idea that this had driven Laura to the marriage. 
Signora Sporza was also much afraid that Laura, in avoid- 
ing one species of distress, had exposed herself to others, 
which to one of her turn of mind might prove fully as acute ; 
and therefore she did not like to talk on the subject. Mr. 
N—, seeing her thoughtful and rather reserved, left her, he 
himself having been somewhat shocked as well as surprised 
al earimg of Laura’s marriage. 

Whatever uneasiness that event occasioned to Signora 
Sporza and Mr. N—, it was heard of with much satisfaction 
by his valet Buchanan, who lost no time in communicating 
the news to the baronet, who also heard of it with pleasure : 
for although he did not think there was so much danger as 
Buchanan did, of Mr. N—’s making proposals of marriage 
to Laura iramediately, yet he plainly perceived that he 
had avery high regard for that lady, and he particularly 
remarked, that his nephew did not at all relish a pro- 
posal which had been made by way of sounding him, that he 
should accompany his uncle to England, without returning to 
Naples: in short, he thought, that although Mr. N— might 
be sensible of the inconveniences of uniting himself to a wo- 
man of Laura’s religion and country, yet these inconvenien- 
ces would naturally dwindle in his estimation, in proportion 
as his admiration of the lady increased, He therefore could 
not help being pleased with the account of Laura’s marri- 
age. 

The baronet observed that Mr. N— was by no means in 
his usual spirits efier this intelligence : he therefore omitted 
nothing that he imagined could tend to the amusement of his 
young friend ; and frequently proposed excursions to Tivoli, 
Frescati, and other places in the neighborhood of Rome, 

Mr. Steele was generally of these parties: but one day, 
when the knight and Mr. N— had agreed to dine at Albano, 
Mr. Steele was prevailed on to stay and make one at a 
cricket match with some British gentlemen and their foot- 
men, who were at that time at Rome. 

Afier dinner, the baronet asked Mr, N—, how he liked 
the new acquaintance whom his father and aunt had recom- 
mended to him, meaning Mr, Steele. 

It is impossiile not to like him, replied N—, for he is one 
of the best-natured easy-tempered fellows alive, and at the 
same time of the greatest integrity. When he first arrived 
at Naples, he seemed thoughtful and rather melancholy. 
This, however, being no part of his natural disposition, soon 
wore away, and now the genuine cheerful and obliging color 
afhis character is almost always predominant. 

Does he intend to remain long in Italy? said the baronet. 

I believe he will remain as long as I do, replied N—, and 
Oo longer ; for he does me the honor of being more attached 
to me than to Italy ; and I for my part have the most perfect 
g00d-wiil to him, although he is not precisely the kind of man 
whom I should have expected my father to recommend to my 
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q » had made a large fortune in the city of London, 
where he was born, and where he lived happily till the age 
of sixty-five. Mr. Transfer’s life may onaly be called hap- 
py, since it afforded him the only enjoyments which he was 
capable of relishing: he had the pleasure of finding his for- 
tune increasing every year; he had a remarkably good ap- 
petite, relished a bottle of old port, and slept very soundly 
all night, particularly after a bottle of Burton ale, He might 
have continued some years longer in the same state of felici- 
ty, and perhaps have been conveyed to the other world in a 
gentle lethargy, without sickness, like a passenger who sleeps 
the whole way from Dover to Calais, had it not been for the 
importunities of a set of people who called themselves his 
friends: these officious persons were continually disturbing 
his tranquillity with such speeches as the following : “ 

should you, Mr. Transfer, continue to live all your life in the 
city, and follow the drudgery of business like a poor man who 
has his fortune to por tis surely time for you to begin 
and enjoy a little ease and pleasure after so much toil and 
labor. What benefit will accrue to you from your great for- 
tune, if you are determined never to enjoy it? Good God, 
Mr. Transfer, do you intend to slave forever? You cer- 
tainly have already more money than you have any use for.” 

This last asseruon was unquestionably true, although the 
inference those reasoners drew from it was false. The fourth 
part of his fortune was a great deal more than Transfer had 
any use for; gathering of pebbles or accumulating pounds 
would have been equally beneficial to him, if he could have 
taken an equal interest in the one occupation as in the other, 
and if he could have contemplated the one heap with equal 
satisfaction with the other. He had not the shadow of a wish 
to spend more than he did, nor the least desire of benefiting 
any ef the human race by the fruits of his labor. But Mr. 
Transfer’s advisers had forgot the power of habit upon the 
mind of man, ‘Transfer, like thousands of others, had be- 
gun to accumulate money as the means of enjoying pleasure 
at some future time; and continued the practice so long that 
the means became the end—the mere habit of accumulating, 
and the routine of business, secured him from tedium, and 
became the greatest enjoyment of which he was susceptible. 
Not being aware of this himself, poor Transfer at last yield- 
ed to his friends’ importunity. “ Well, I am determined to 
be a slave no longer; it does not signify talking,” says he, 
“T will begin and enjoy without any more loss of time.” 

He wound up his affairs with all possible expedition, gave 
up all connexions in business at once, bought an estate in the 
country, with a very convenient house in good repair upon 
it, to which he went soon after, determining to rest from his 
labors, and to take his fill of pleasure. But he quickly found 
rest the most laborious thing that he had ever experienced, 
and that to have nothing to do was the most fatiguing busi- 
ness on earth. In the course of business, his occupations 
followed each other at stated times, and in regular succes- 
sion ; the hours passed imperceptibly, without seeming tedi- 
ous, or requiring any effort on his part to make them move 
faster. But now he felt them to move heavily and slug- 
gishly and while he yawned along his serpentine walks and 
ringed parterres, he thought the day would never have an 
end. 

His house was at too great a distance from London for his 
city friends to go down on a Saturday and return to town on 
Monday. His neighbors in the country were i 





often tempted to abandon the country for ever, to return to 
Lombard-street, and re-assume his old occupations, 

Itis probable that he would have yielded to the temptation, 
had it not been for an acquaintance which he accidentally 
formed with the Earl of . 

This nobleman, who was very subject to the gout, lived 
almost constantly in the country. What contributed with his 
bad health to give him a dislike to the town, was his fixed 
disapprobation of the public measures at that time carried 
on, and his indignation at the conduct of his eldest son, who 
had accepted of a place at court, and voted with adminis- 
tration. 

The earl resided therefore ten months in the year at a 
very noble mansion in the middle of his estate, and at no 
great distance from the house which Transfer had lately 
—— After the death of the countess, his sister, Lady 

Slizabeth, a maiden lady of an excellent character, always 
presided at his table, with whom Miss Warren, the daughter 
of a navy officer who had lost his life in the service, resided 
as a friend and companion. 

The ear! had often heard of a rich citizen who had bought 
an estate in his neighborhvod, and the whole country re- 
sounded with the style in which he had ornamented his gar- 
den, and the peculiar charms of a little snug rotunda which 
he had just finished on the verge of his ground, and which 
impended the great London road. 

As Mr. Transfer sat one day in this gay fabric, smoking 
his pipe, and enjoying the dust, the earl passed in his carri- 
age, which, without having observed Mr. Transfer, he order- 
ed to stop, that he might survey the new erection at leisure. 
The citizen directly popped his head out at the window, and 
politely invited his lordship to enter, and he would show him 
not only that room, but also the other improvements he had 
made in his gardens. 

My lord accepted the invitation, and was conducted by 
Mr. Transfer over all this scene of taste. -The marks of 
astonishment which the former displayed at almost every 
thing he beheld, afforded great sati ion to Mr. Transfer ; 
the turn of whose conversation, and the singular observa- 
tions he made, equally delighted his lordship. 

Pray, Mr. ‘Transfer, said he, pointing to one of the sta- 
tues which stood at the end of the walk, what figure is that ? 

That, my lord, answered Transfer, that there statue I 
take to be—let me recollect—yes, I take that to be either 
Venus or Vulcan, but upon my word I cannot exactly tell 
which. Here you, James,—calling to the gardener ,—is this 
Venus or Vulcan ? 

That is Wenus, answered the man; Wulcan is lame of a 
leg, and stands upon one foot in the next alley. 

Yes, yes; that is Venus, sure enough, said Transfer; 
though I was not quite certain at first. 

Perhaps it is not an easy matter to distinguish them? 
said the earl. 

Why, they are both made of the game metal, my lord, 
said Transfer. 

She ought to be bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, 
resumed the earl, for you know Venus was Vulcan’s wife, 
Mr. Transfer. 

Iam bound to believe she was, replied Transfer, since 
your lordship says so, : 

You have so many of these Gods, Mr. Transfer, said 
the earl, that it is difficult to be master of all their private 
histories. : 

It is so, my lord, said Transfer; I was a good while of 
learning their names,—but I know them all pretty well now. 
That there man, in the highland garb, is Mars; and the 
name of the old fellow with the pitchfork is Neptune. 

You are now very perfect indeed, Mr. Transfer, said the 
earl. 

At his departure, my lord invited Mr. Transfer to dine 
with him the following day, introduced him to his sister, and 
was so entertained with his conversation and manners, that 
he visited him frequently, and often invited him to N—— 
house, where an apartment was kept for him, to which he 
was made welcome as often as he found himself tired of his 
own home, which, to the earl’s great satisfaction, was pretty 
frequently. 

Yet, even at N—— house, Mr. Transfer sometimes had 

ion to regret Lombard-street, particularly in the fore- 











t o 
that circle of ideas which had rolled in his brain with little 
variation for the last forty years of his life; and he was 
equally unacquainted with the objects of their contempla- 
tions ; unless it was their mutual love of Port wine and Burton 
ale, they had hardly a sentiment in common with Mr. 
Transfer, who was left for many a tedious hour, particularly 
before dinner, to enjoy rural felicity by himself, or with no 
other company than a few gods and goddesses which he had 
bought in Piccadilly, and placed in his garden, They talk, 
said he to himself, of the pleasures of the country, but 
would to God I had never been persuaded to leave the labors 
of the city for such woful pleasures! O Lembard-street ! 
Lombard-street! in evil hour did I forsake thee for verdant 


noons, and when the weather was bad. 

One day, immediately after breakfast, when there was no 
company but Mr. Transfer,—It rains so fariously, said the 
earl, that there is no driving out. How shall we amuse 
ourselves, Mr. Transfer ? 

Why, I should think smoking a pipe or two the pleasant- 
est way of passing the time in such raw moist weather, said 
Transfer. 

¥es ; that might do pretty well for you and me, said the 
earl; but, as far as I recollect, neither my sister nor this 
young lady ever smokes. : 

If that is the case, rephed Transfer, we must think of some- 
thing else more to their taste ; for I scorn not to be agreeable 





walks and flowery landscapes, and that there tiresome piece 
of made water. What walk is so agreeable as a walk 
through the streets of London ? what landscape more flow- 
ery than those in the print-shops? and what water was ever 
made by man equal to the Thames? If here I venture to 
walk but a short way beyond my own fields, I may be wet 
through by a sudden shower, and exposed to the wind of 
every quarter, before I get under shelter; but in walking 
through the streets of London, if it rains, a man can shelcor 
himself under the piazzas; if the wind is in his face while 
he walks along one street, he may turn into another ; if he is 
hungry, he can be refreshed at the pastry shops ; if tired, he 


can call a hackney coach; and he is sure of meeting with | 


entertaining company every every evening at the club. 
Such were Mr. Transfer’s daily refections ; and he was 


to the ladies. 
Have you got any-thing new to read to us, sister? said the 


eer. 
. That might do for you and me, brother, said she ; but per- 
haps Mr. Transfer never reads. 

‘orgive me, madam, said Transfer ; I have no particular 
aversion tait. I have sometimes read for half an hour at a 
stretch since I have been settled in the country, and I believe 
I could hoid out longer, if I were not so apt to fall asleep. 

Some time after this, Lady Elizabeth expressed her sur- 
prise to Mr. Transfer, that, as he was a lor, he did not 
think of having some of his female relations to take care of 
his family, rather than a mercenary housekeeper. 

To this Mr. Transfer replied, that he had been pat very 
early to business, and not being accustomed to bis relations, 
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he had never cared much for any of them, except his sister, 
who had lived with him several years in Lombard-street ; 
and as he was then accustomed to her, he had a good deal of | 
kindness for her, but that she had made an ungrateful return 
for all his kindness, 

1 am sorry for that, said Lady Elizabeth ; but I hope your 
sister did nothing very bad. 

Yes, but she did, resumed Transfer ; for she actually mar- 
ried, without my ee a young man of the name of 
Steele, with little fortune, and no experience in business; 
although she knew that I hada very warm man, of established 
credit, in my eye for her, provided she would only have had 
a little patience. 

Provided she had liked the man you had in your eye, and 

yrovided he had liked her, you mean, Mr. Transfer? said 
Psd Elizabeth. 

I beg your Ladyship’s forgiveness, said Transfer ; still she 
would have stood in need of a little patience. 

‘Could not they have married when they pleased, if they 
were both willing, and you desirous of the match ? added she. 

I was most desirous of the match, replied Transfer ; but still 
there was an obstacle. 

What obstacle? said she. 

The man I had in my eye for my sister had a wife then 
alive, answered Transfer. 

I confess that was an obstacle! cried Lady Elizabeth. 

But she was dying of a consumption, added Transfer ; and 
I had reason to believe thathe would propose marriage to my 
sister very soon after his wife’s death, 

Did his wife die as he expected ? said Lady Elizabeth. 

Yes ; that she did, said Transfer: but she might as well 
have lived, for my sister had married the other three weeks 
before. 

That was unlucky indeed. But what became of your sis- 
ter and her husband ? 

I never saw my sister from the time of her marriage, said 
Transfer, till after her husband became a bankrupt; for he 
broke within a very few years. 

Poor man! cried Lady Elizabeth ; but you saw your sister 
after her misfortune ? 

Yes; I could not help it, cried Transfer, for she burst in 
upon me, begging that I would engage my credit for re-es- 
tablishing her husband. 

Which I hope you did? said Lady Elizabeth. 

As I had refused to have any connexion with him, even 
when he was in some credit, your ladyship can hardly sup- 

jose that I would begin one after he was quite broken, said 
ransfer. 

As Lady Elizabeth wasa little shocked at this observation, 
she made no reply. It was not in her power to say any thing 
obliging on this occasion, and it was not in her nature to say 
any thing harsh :—she only was silent. Which the earl, who 
was present, observing, T’o be sure, Mr. Transfer, said he, 
that is not to be supposed. 

But yet, resumed Transfer, as she was my sister, I told 
her, that if she would give up all connexion with her husband, 
I was willing to receive her again into my house, and put her 
child out to nurse at my own expense. 

That was very fair on your part, said the earl. Well, what 


reply did your sister make to this 

hy, she absolutely refused, my lord; which is a pretty 
clear proof, continued Mr, Transfer, of her loving her hus- 
band, though he was a bankrupt, better than her own brother, 
of whom there was not the least suspicion to his discredit; 
for which reason I turned her away, refusing positively to do 
any thing for her husband. 

ell, what became of them? said the peer. 

I heard afterwards that they were reduced to great distress. 
But what are bankrupts to expect? continued Transfer, And 
as for my sister, she was not to be pitied, because she might 
have lived perfectly easy both in body and mind in my house 
in Lombard-street, if she had taken my advice, and aban- 
doned her husband, and sent her child to nurse, or to board 
in the country. 

Nothing can be more clear, said the earl, than that you 
have acted like _ and have done every thing for your 
sister that could be expected of you. But, after all, what 
became of her ? 

A relation of her husband’s happened to die, and left him 
a small estate in Yorkshire, of five or six hundred a-year ; 
and, as neither he nor my sister had any ambition, and were 
afraid of a new brankruptcy if they had settled in town, he 
retired to his small estate, where he died afew years ago, 
leaving no other children but the son whom she refused to 
— out to nurse, and who has now arrived at man’s es- 

eC. 

Whereas, added the earl, if she had followed your advice, 
and given him out to nurse, she might probably have had him 
off her hands long ago. 

Why, there is no knowing what might have happened, said 
Transfer; for most of those children die before they arrive 
atthe years of discretion; which is very well ordered, as 
they have nothing to live on. 

_ Well, but, Mr. Transfer, resumed the peer, do you ever 
intend to marry ? 

No, my lord, replied he; [ cannot say Ido: as I never 
was accustomed to a wife, I am not much inclined to matri+ 
mony; for, through the whole course of my life, [ have never 

found any thing agree with me but what I am accustomed 


to. 

That is very wisely observed, said the earl ; but this young 
man of course will be your heir ? 

Unquestionably, answered Transfer ; the oung man ne- 
ver offended me ; and as he is my nearest of kin, I should be 
sorry to do an unjust thing, and leave my fortune to any other 
a no; he shall have all at my death, but he must 





en: besides, it is so far lucky that it saves my 


making a will, to which I have always had an aversion; for, 


| this young man being my lawful heir, there is no need to em- 


ploy an attorney to leave him his due. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
Reasons for going into Holy Orders. 
‘* Gaudet equis, canibusque.” Hor. 

Tue strange apathy which Transfer discovered, and 
which shocked Lady Elizabeth, seemed to be a source of 
amusement to her brother; who, howaver, was surprised at 
perceiving that Transfer expressed not the least desire of ever 
seeing an only sister, and still more that he should have the 
same indifference towards a nephew whom he considered as 
his heir, and who he owned had never offended him. The 
insensibility of Transfer for his sister and nephew seemed to 
inspire the earl with an interest in them, He wrote to an 
acquaintance who resided in that part of the country in which 
Mrs. Steele and her son lived, desirmg an account of both 
their characters, and a particular detail regarding their cir- 
cumstances and manner of life, especially what the views of 
the son were, 

In consequence of this, the earl was informed, that Mrs. 
Steele was an agreeable woman, of a cheerful temper and 
benevolent disposition, without much foresight, and distract- 
edly fond of her son, whom she had never Sacn able to con- 
tradict in her life; that he was a young fellow of that genuine 
and rare good-nature which resists the usual effect of so 
much indulgence; for although his mother’s study was to 
pratily, not to correct, his humors, this iil-judged partiality 

ad only prevcated his improvement, without rendering him 
capricious, unfeeling, or wicked: that while he remained at 
school, he bad applied himself to nothing; but that ever 
since he left it, he had applied himself with unremitting di- 
ligence to hunting and shooting, in both of which, and in the 
knowledge of horses and dogs, he had made great proficiency 
for his age; that he was made welcome wherever he went, 
and was a great favorite with man, woman, and child, ail 
over the country: and that a noble lord, of very great influ- 
ence, who was particularly fond of him, had lately told young 
Steele, that he would be very happy to have it in his power 
to be of service to him; adding, that if he chose to go into 
the army, he would immediately procure him a cornetcy of 
dragoons, and would do all in his power to assist his promo- 
tion afterwards. 

Steele, after expressing his gratitude for so much good- 
ness, declined the proposal, saying, he was quite unfit for the 
army. 

The nobleman was the more surprised at this, as he hada 
notion that the army was the profession, of all others, for 
which Mr. Steele was fittest, being genteel in his person, of 
a bold intrepid disposition, and capable of bearing the great- 
est bodily fatigue. 

You may, perhaps, have no inclination for the service, 
said his lordship—But— 

Nay, my lord, resumed Mr, Steele, if there were any like- 
lihood of a war, I should prefer it to any other line of life; 
because in the time of war a soldier is continually occupied, 
and can have no wish but doing his duty—but then what a 
sad business must it bein the time of peace! 

During a successful war, said my lord, a soldier will natu- 
rally be in high spirits; but I do not perceive why he should 
be peculiarly sad in the time of peace. 

[certainly should, my lord, said Steele; your lordship 
knows my excessive fondness for shooting, and the chase ;— 
to be obliged to attend my regiment during those seasons 
would render me quite miserable, 

Why, the same objection, said his lordship, may be made 
to law, physic, and almost every other profession. 

It may so, replied Steele. 

Then you wish to be of no profession ? said the peer. 

Forgive me, my lord, said the other, I am sensible that my 
circumstances are so narrow that I cannot hope to indulge 
my taste for my favorite amusements in the style I could 
wish, without being assisted by the emoluments of some pro- 
fession. 

What profession then would you choose to be of? rejoined 
his lordship, 

That of a clergyman, replied Mr. Steele. 

A clergyman! exclaimed the peer. 

Yes, my lord, continued Steele ; I confess I have a great 
desire to enter into holy orders. 

I cannot conceive, said the peer, what can be your induce- 
ment, 

My fondness for hunting and shooting, answered Steele ; 
and if, by your lordship’s favor, I could obtain a tolerable 
living in a bunting county, 1 should think myself extremely 
happy. The business of a clergyman, as your lordship knows, 
from many examples, is no way incompatible with a passion 
for those manly amusements, without which I am sure life 
would seem a very dull affair in my eyes. 

But there are certain duties of a clergyman, said the peer, 
which, in some people’s eyes, are not exceedingly entertain- 


ing. 

should think them no great hardships, my lord, said 
Steele: in case of the mdisposition of my curate, on parti- 
cular occasions, I have no manner of objection to reading 
prayers, or to preaching ; and on the whole I do not despair 
of rendering myself agreeable to the generality of my flock ; 
for, with regard to comforting the sick and relieving the poor, 
I thank heaven I am disposed to perform those duties, whe- 
ther I should ever be a clergyman or not. 

All this is very well, resumed the peer; but, my dear 
Steele, are not there some previous studies necessary before 
you can be— 

Certainly, replied the other, interrupting his lordship ; and 
Thave of late been preparing myself accordingly. I confess 





I was too inattentive at school, which renders this task the 
harder upon me now; yet I hope to surmount all obstacles, 
and give satisfaction to the bishop. My passion for buntin 
and shooting anstigates me to exertions in study which 
never knew before. 

Nay, Heaven forefend, replied the peer, smiling, that I 
should attempt to blunt such laudable instigations: All [ 
have to say is, that when you are once fairly ordained, I beg 
you will let me know: there is some considerable chance of 
a living, which is in my gift, being vacant very soon; and 
you may rely upon it, my dear Steele, that if you continue 
in your present way of thinking, and are completely dubbed, 
that I will prefer no man to yourself. 





CHAPTER LVIII. 
** Tile bonis faveatque, et concilietur amicis.” Hor. 

Tus account of Mrs. Steele and her son did not diminish 
the inclination the earl had to serve them, in which he was 
assisted by Lady Elizabeth. ‘They found no difficulty in 
prevailing on Mr. Transfer to give Steele an invitation to 
visit him, with which the young man immediately complied. 
His appearance, natural complaisance, and everlasting good~ 
humor, rendered him highly agreeable to all the family at 
N—— House, without excepting Miss Warren, the young 
lady who lived with Lady elizabeth. Here it will not be 
a to mention nd what accident this young lady came 
to be introduced into the family of the Earl of ——— 

Lady Elizabeth happened to pass through the county ata 
time when the inhabitants, by ringing of bells, bonfires, and 
iluminations, were announcing heir joy for a victory ob- 
tained by a celebrated naval commander. She stopped her 
carriage at the door of an old female acquaintance, intending 
merely to leave a message ; but understanding that she was 
a little indisposed, Lady Elizabeth went to see her. As she 
entered the chamber, a beautiful girl of about thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, with severe marks of sorrow, went out. 
After Lady Elizabeth had satisfied herself that her friend’s 
indisposition was but slight, and that she was in a way of re- 
covery, she inquired who that lovely girl was who had just 
left the room, and why she seemed so much afflicted ? 

Alas, poor girl, replied the other, she has received the ac- 
count of her father’s being killed in the very action for which 
the citizens are displaying all those marks of joy. Unfortu- 
nate girl, continued she, by her father’s death she is not only 
deprived of her only surviving parent, but perhaps the very 
means of subsistence; for there is great reason to fear that 
her father, who was a very generous as well as a brave man, 
has left more debts than effects. 

Poor young creature, said Lady Elizabeth, how much is 
she to be pitied !—How came you acquainted with her ? 

I am a distant relation of her mother’s, replied Lady Eh- 
zabeth’s friend: on hearing of her father’s death, I invited 
her to my house, that I might soothe her affliction, and pre- 
vent her being shocked at seeing her young companions, uu- 
mindful of her particular calamity, take part in the general 

joy. 

, The humane and benevolent heart of Lady Elizabeth was 
strongly affected at this recital; she continued for some 
time in silent contemplation on the hard lot of this aay 
orphan, whose tender bosom was wounded by one of the 
sharpest arrows in the whole quiver of adversity, at a time 
when the hearts of all around her were elated with joy. 

She desired that the young lady might be introduced to 
her; she spoke to her the soothing language of sympathy ; 
and was charmed with her appearance, her conversation, 
and the whole of her behavior. 

Lady Elizabeth afterwards made an application to this 
young lady’s nearest relations, proposing to take on herself 
the charge of her maintenance and education, to which they 
agreed with the most ready acquiescence. She carried her 
to N—— House : the earl, who had known Miss Warren’s 
father a little, and had a high esteem for his character, was 
delighted with what his sister proposed, and Miss Warren 
gained daily upon the affections of both, and was now the 
confidential friend and inseparable companion of her pa- 
troness. 

We now return to Mr. Transfer, who became in a short 
time accustomed to his nephew, and at length so fond of him 
that he could hardly bear his absence for a few hours. 

Not all the interest which Steele had in pleasing Mr. 
Transfer, however, nor even the more powerful attractions 
of Miss Warren, could prevail on this young man to remain 
at his uncle’s house, after he received a letter from his mother, 
written in rather low spirits, and expressiag a desire to see 
him. 

He assured his uncle, in spite of his solicitations to the 
contrary, that he would set out for Yorkshire the very next 
morning. Transfer complained of this to the earl, saying, it 
was strange perverseness in the young man to prefer his 
mother’s company, who could do nothing for him, to his, whe 
intended to do so much. ’ 

The general run of people would certainly act otherwise, 
replied the earl; but why cannot Mr. Steele have the ples- 
sure both of your company and his mother’s? for although 

she ought !not to be put on an equal footing with a man of 
your great wealth, Mr. Transfer, yet the affeetion the young 
man shows to his mother is no way uanatural neither. 

I do not assert that it is, said Transfer; but what would 
your lordship have me todo ? for I do not love to part with this 

‘outh, after having become accustomed to him; and perhaps 
is mother may not allow him to return so soon as I could 
wish, 

Invite his mother to come with him, replied the earl, and 
then he’llstay as long as you please. : 

This was an expedient which had never entered into 
Transfer’s mind ; but he agreed to it the moment it was pro- 
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posed. He wrote to his sister to detain her son as short @ 
time as possible, and begged of her to accompany him to his 
house. Lady Elizabeth wrote also to Mrs. Steele, express~ 
ing a desire to be acquainted with her, and urging her to for- 
et old misunderstandings, and accept without delay of her 
Erother’s invitation. 

Mrs. Steele came accordingly with her son, and was re- 
ceived by her brother with some appearance of kindness, 
while to her son he displayed as much as was in his nature. 
The following day she was visited by the family at N—— 
House ; was invited there, and treated in the most obliging 
manner: she had not resided a couple of months with Mr. 
Transfer, till he eatirely forgot Lombard-street, and felt less 
desire of forsaking his own mansion for that of the earl ; and 
at last, being again accustomed to his sister, and she bestow- 
ing more attention to amuse him, he became fonder of her 
company than even of her son’s, who, it must be confessed, 
began to have a greater desire for Miss Warren’s company 
than for that of either his uncle or mother. 

This was a happiness he never enjoyed, however, but in 
the presence of Lady Elizabeth, to whom his partiality for 
his young friend was very evident. 

The earl took occasion one day, when he found himself 
alone with Transfer, to mention young Steele’s fancy for be- 


ng clergyman. 

‘hat is a business, said Transfer, which there is very little 
to be made of. I have no notion of purchasing in a lotter 

where there are so many blanks and so few prizes, my lord. 

Would you not be happy to see your nephew a bishop ? 
said the earl. 

I should be much happier to see him an independent gen- 
tleman, replied Transfer. 

You may enjoy that happiness when you please, said the 
earl ; for it is in your power to make him so without injuring 
yourself, or any person on earth. 

This led to a long conversation, in which his lordship, with 
less difficulty than he expected, convinced Mr. Transfer, that 
nothing would de him so much honor, or contribute more to 
his own happiness, than executing what had been thus acci- 
dentally hinted. Mrs. Steele and her son had by their cheer- 
ful attention gained the citizen’s heart so completely as almost 
to alter his nature; he had no enjoyment with which they 
were not intimately connected ; and when the earl told him, 
that by giving Steele a genteel independence, he would add 
the generous ties of gratitude and esteem to those of blood by 
which the young man was already bound to him, the citizen 
became impatient till the deed was drawn out, which, to the 
astonishment of Mrs. Steele and her son, was presented to 
him as soon as executed. 


CHAPTER LIX, 
*¢ Neglected, Tray and Pointer lie ; 
And coveys unmolested fly.’ Prior. 

{nw the meanwhile, the shooting season passed away with- 
out Mr. Steele showing any desire of profiting by it; his 
growing passion for Miss Warren entirely occupied his mind. 
He lung watched, in vain, for a proper opportunity of declaring 
his sentiments to her ; and when the long-expected opportunity 
occurred, the timidity which always attends sincere and re- 
‘spectful love prevented him from seizing it. But the affable 
and obliging character of Lady Elizabeth encouraged him 
to mention to her those sentiments which he had been unable 
to express to the young lady herself. 

Lady Elizabeth’s answer implied that he ought to attempt 
no engagement of such a nature, without the approbation of 
his mother and uncle. 

He said, he was certain of the former, but deferred speak- 
ing to his uncle till he had some reason to hope that his pro- 

als were not disagreeable to Miss Warren. 

Lady Elizabeth consented to sound her young friend on the 
subject; but she first informed her brother. 

{ am rejoiced to hear this, said the earl; for Transfer and 
his sister seem both fond of her, and I dare say will be pleased 
with the proposal ; Steele is so very good-humored a young 
fellow, that I am convinced he will make the sweet girl hap- 
py ; and in her he will have one of the best wives in England, 

ut how is she inclined herself ? 

That is what I am not quite certain of, replied Lady Eliza- 
beth ; but Mr. Steele’s appearance and disposition must be 
powerful advocates in his favor. 

When Lady Elizabeth mentioned to Miss Warren what 
passed between her and Mr. Sieele, the young lady, with 
some degree of solemnity and earnestness, begged to know 
whether her ladyship or the earl had any wish, or were at all 
interested in the answer she should give to Mr. Steele, 

None my sweet friend, said Lady Elizabeth; but that it should 
be dictated by your own genuine uninfluenced inclination. 

The whole of your ever noble and generous behavior ought 
to have left me no doubt of such an answer, cried Miss War- 
ren, as she kissed her ladyship’s hand. I will now, as you 
desire, tell you my genuine sentiments, It is some time, con- 
tinued she, since I perceived Mr. Steele’s partiality for me, 
and thought itnot impossible that he might make this proposal. 
I have therefore had time to weigh the matter fully. Mr. 
Steele is evidently of a cheerful and obliging disposition ; he 
is agreeable in his person, and I doubt not possesses other 

qualities : I know what his uncle has already done for 
im, and what there is a probability of his still doing ; yet all 
those advantages do not tempt me from the happy asylum I 
have found at N—— House for these six years past; and 
although I think myself obliged to Mr. Steele for his good 
opinion, I would rather remain the friend of Lady Elizabeth 
N—— than be the wife of Mr. Steele. 
_If the one were incompatible with the other, I am the last 
hae in the world that would have proposed it, said Lady 








I would rather, if left to my own choice, said Miss Warren, 

remain the one without being the other. 
Lady Elizabeth urged her friend no further, butin the most 
ible communicated her deter ion to 





tranquillity is incompatible with perfidy and fraud: besides, 
this wretched man possessed two qualities which never 
mingle smoothly in the character of a husband ; he was ex- 





hing terms p 
Mr. Steele, whose whole behavior was expressive then, and 
for some time afterwards, of the severity of his disappoint- 
ment, and the permanency of his esteem for the lady. 

The truth was, that Miss Warren, although her heart was 
disengaged, and although she thought favorably of Steele in 
some respects, yet being herself a young lady of a very ac- 
complished mind, she perceived Mr. Steele’s deficiency in 
certain parts of knowledge which she thought requisite for 
securing to a gentleman the esteem of the world. 

The effect which her refusal had on Mr. Steele’s spirits 
appeared, in spite of his efforts to conceal it; he was teased 
and distressed by his uncle’s inquiries into the cause of the 
alteration in his spirits ; and finding no return of taste for his 
former amusements, he told the earl that he had a strong ine 


ly vain of his wife’s beauty: a wiser man might have 
been excused for the latter, but he conduct and character of 
Laura left him without any rational pretext for the former. 
To drive round the beauteous environs of Naples in the car- 
riage with her mother, to improve her mind by books, and 
to divert it, by music, from certain painful reflections which 
often intruded themselves in spite of all her endeavors, were 
the sole amusements and occupations she was inclined to in 
the absence of her husband. When he was present, which 
was by no means the most comfortable part of her time, sub- 
stituting a sense of duty, all that was in her power, in the 
place of affection, which she could not command, she adapt- 
ed her conversation and conduct, as much as she could, to 
what she thought would please him: but if there are tem- 
pers of such an unfortunate frame that even when joined to 





clination to go abroad for a year, and begged of his lordship 
to endeavor to make his design palatable to Mr. Transfer. 

The earl, to whom his sister had communicated Miss 
Warren’s determination, approved very highly of Mr. Steele’s 
plan, not only as the most likely measure that could be adopt- 
ed for dissipating that uneasiness and dejection which ob- 
scured the natural gaiety of his disposition, but also for the 
improvement of his mind, and enlarging the range of his ideas. 

e represented therefore to Mr. Transfer, that his nephew’s 
health was evidently on the decline, and that a short excur- 
sion to the conti was for its re-establishment. 
Afier some struggle, the earl obtained Mr. Transfer’s assent ; 
Steele himself having by the same argument previously pre- 
vailed on his mother, not only to abstain from any kind of 
opposition, but even to be solicitous for his speedy departure. 

he earl’s second son, the honorable Mr. an had 
some considerable time before this returned to Italy, partly 
from choice, but in some degree also on account of a com- 
plaint in his breast, and was to spend the ensuing winter at 
Naples. Mr. Steele had occasionally heard the earl read 
some parts of his letters, from which, as well as from his ge- 
neral character, he had formed a very high opinion of him, 
and had a great desire to be of his acquaintance. The earl 
therefore gave hima letter to his son, recommending him 
as a young gentleman in whose welfare he was greatly inte- 
rested ; and Lady Elizabeth wrote to hernephew in the same 
strain, 

When Mr. Steele came to London, he accidentally met with 
an acquaintance going to Milan: they went together, stop- 
ping only one day at Paris, and that merely because the gen- 
tleman had some business to transact there, which when he 
had finished, he had the complaisance to tell Steele, that 
although he himself was perfectly well acquainted with Pa- 
ris, and had no further business in it, yet rather than lose the 
pleasure of his company to Milan, he would remain a week 
or two at Paris, that he might have an opportunity of viewing 
some of the curiosities of this celebrated capital before he 
went to Italy. 

Steele thanked him, but begged that their journey might 
not be retarded an instant on his account. f thon t, said 
= companion, I heard you say you never had been there be- 

ore. 

I never was, said Steele, 

Would not you like then to take a view of the town before 
we go? said the other. 

Why, faith, replied Steele, I never had much pleasure in 
looking at towns; and as for this here, I am heartily tired of 
it already. 

They set out therefore directly for Milan; and the day af- 
ter their arrival Steele meeting with an English footman, 
who had already made the tour of Italy, engaged him, and 
proceeded the following morning to Rome, where he slept 
one night, and next day he told his servant to order post- 
horses, that they might continue their journey to Naples. 

Good God! cried the man, will not your honor stay one 
single day at Rome ? 

[ have some thoughts of it, said Steele, when I return. 

He arrived in good health at Naples, where he soon found 
Mr. N——, who, independent of the warm recommendations 
from his father and aunt, was in a short time so pleased with 
the careless good-humor and singularity of Steele’s — 
that he procured him an apartment in the house where he 
himself lodged ; and they had lived together ever since. 

The baronet could not give so particular a detail of Steele’s 
family as has been now given ; but he mentioned every circum- 
stance relating to them that was known to himself—afier 
which he and Mr. N—— returned from Albano to Rome, 
where they found Mr, Steele just returned to his lodgings 
from the cricket party. 

And there we shall leave them, and return to Naples and 
to Laura. 





CHAPTER LX. 
* Regretter ce que lon aime est un bien, en comparaison de 
ween evs on que l’on hait.”” ia Povpere. 

Zeluco was not long married before it was pretty general- 
ly known, notwithstanding the intention of keeping it for 
some time secret, The marriage, therefore, was publicly 
avowed, and Laura appeared in all the brilliancy of dress 
and equipage which riches can procure, and the ostentatious 
taste of S husband exacted. She was universally admired, 
and the acquaintance of her husband assiduously courted by 
many who, previous to his marriage, showed no great incli- 
nation to cultivate it. 

Possessed of great riches, with the advantage of birth, 
and having obtained the woman he had long ardently desir- 
ed, it is natural to imagine that Zeluco now enjoyed happi- 
ness, or at least tranquillity; but any tolerable degree of 





g p it is impossible to please, how then 
could the efforts of this unhappy young woman prove suc- 

cessful, who had to deal with a peevish temper engrafted on 

a vicious disposition ? 

Zeluco’s vanity was continually inciting him to carry Laura 
to places of public resort; yet such was the capricious ab- 
surdity of the man that he was at once desirous of displaying 
the beauty of his wife, and unable to bear the admiration 
which it always attracted. And when she was particularly 
accosted by those gentlemen whom he himself had introduc- 
ed to her acquaintance, the commonest civility on her " 
such as the laws of good manners render indispensable, biled 
him with chagrin, and seldom failed, for some hours, to throw 
an additional shade of ill-humor upon the habitual gloom of 
his temper : so that it was impossible for Laura to gratify his 
vanity without — Jealousy ; and it is difficult to de- 
termine, even during the period in which his fondness was at 
the height, whether, she afforded Aim more pain or pleasure, 
where it is certain that his behavior, from the beginning, 
filled Aer with vexation and remorse. 

An Italian of high rank, from a different part of Italy, hap- 
pened at this time to come to Naples, where he lived at con- 
siderable expense, and in an ostentatious style; he was pre- 
sented to Laura by Zeluco himself, soon after her marriage : 
peculiarly pleased with her conv ion and behavior, this 
nobleman addressed himself more to her than to any other 
woman, as often as he met herin public. This was remark- 
ed by Zeluco, and produced the usual effect on his temper. 
Laura, conscious of no impropriety in thought or conduct, 
imputed her husband’s ill humor on this, as on other similar 
occasions, to an unfortunate habit of fretting without cause, 
and took notice of it in no other way than y redoubling her 
endeavors to please him. Zeluco himself, though he was 
unable to control the sulkiness of his temper, was, for some 
time, ashamed to mention to her what occasioned, or rather 
what increased it in the present instance. At length, how- 
ever, he expressed some disapprobation of the attention which 
this nobleman paid her. 

I will most cheerfully abstain, said Laura, from going to 
those places where I have any chance of meeting him. 

How is that possible? said Zeluco; he is at every public 

lace. 

I will go to no public place, said Laura. 

That would seem very singular, resumed he, 

The singularity is of small importance, said she, provided 
you are satisfied. 

No, replied he ; it would be improper for you not to go to 
those assemblies which all people of rank frequent; but you 
may behave in such a manner when you see him there, as 
will prevent his speaking to you any more, 

In what manner is that? said Laura. 

A woman who is displeased with a man’s addresses is ne- 
ver at a loss to find it out, replied he. 

But I have not the least reason to be displeased with the 
manner in which this gentleman addresses me, said she ; 
yet, if you have, I certainly wish to converse with him no 
more, 

Every woman who has no desire of pleasing a man, re- 
sumed Zeluco, knows an easy way of breaking up all con- 
nexion with him, without absenting herself from the places 
where there is a pace of meeting him. 

Well, replied Laura, endeavouring to smile, lam a wo- 
man quite | t of that easy way, yet assuredly I have no 
particular desire of pleasing the person in question. 

I am not quite sure of that, said he, 

How shall I prove it to you? resumed Laura, 

By turning abruptly from him, replied Zeluco, when he 
next speaks to you. : ; 

Would not that be rude, replied Laura, to one of his rank, 
and whom you introduced to me ?—but [am sure you say 
this only in jest. —Come, my way is the best—let me avoid 
public places—at least till he leaves Naples ; it is but three 
weeks. 

How came to know so exactly, said Zeluco, with an 
air of surprise, when he was to leave aples? 

By your informing me, replied Laura. 

My informing you! said he. 

Yes, replied Laura; do you not remember that a few da 
ago you told my mother and me that he was to set out 
Rome in less than a month? : ; 

The news seems to have made a strong impression ca you, 
said Zeluco, games ; ‘ 

Just enough to make me recollect it now, for the first time 
since you mentioned it, replied Laura. ¥ ' 

Well, you will behave as you think proper, said Zeluco, in 
in a little better humor ; yeh oe cannot but understand his 
drift in the great attention he pays you. ' 

I have pa nothing but politeness in bis behavior to me, 
she replied ; but the moment he discovers any drift that ought 
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to be disagreeable to you, I shall certainly turn from him in | 


the manner you desire. 

Zeluco withdrew, and Laura, witha sigh, exclaimed, Alas! 
my mother, had you known this man, the wealth of India 
could not have bought your consent to his being united to 
your poor unfortunate daughter.—She then burst into a flood 
of tears; and having in this manner assuaged the anguish of 
her heart, she wiped her eyes, summoned all her firmness, 
and met her mother and husband at dinner witha serene and 
cheerful countenance. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
The Prisoners. 


Some little time after this, Madame de Seidlits received 
avery unexpected letter from her son-in-law, dated from 
Rome, in which he acquainted her, that his friend Baron 
Carlostein and he were just arrived in that city, and intend- 
ed soon to pay her a visit at Naples. 

Baron Carlestein had long had a great inclination to visit 
Italy, and had received his sovereign’s permission for that 
purpose. While he was preparing for his journey, it occur- 
red to him, that his friend Seidlits would probably be happy 
to have an opportunity of seeing his mother and sister, par- 
ucularly the latter, of whose marriage he had lately heard. 
The baron therefore, asked it as a particular favor of Cap- 
tain Seidlits to accompany him ; and on the captain’s agrec- 
ing, the king’s leave was obtained for him also; and the two 
friends set out together. Carlostein soon perceived that his 
companion had infinitely more impatience to be with Madame 
de Seidlits and Laura, than admiration of those master-pieces 
of art which detain the « i and antiquarian in their 
travels through Italy. That Captain Seidlits therefore might 
pass as much as possible of the period for which he had leave 
of absence with his mother and sister, Carlostein had the 
complaisance to continue his cours® directly, and with great 
expedition, to Rome, After a hasty view of what is most 
remarkable in that city, he proposed to y his friend 
to Naples, remain some time there; dnd, on his return to 
Germany, travel all over Italy with that leisure and attention 
which the curiosities the country presents merit. 

Captain Seidlits, in his letter to his mother-in-law, assured 
her that ‘he banker’s failure would not be attended with the 
bad consequences which were feared at first ; and concluded 
by expressions of the warmest aflection for his sister, with 
compliments to her husband, to whom, he added, he was im- 
patient to be known, and whom he was prepared to esteem. 

This letter was followed, within a few days, by one from 
Signora Sporza, informing Madame de Seidlits that Mr. 
N—~ had met with the Baron Carlostein and Captain Seid- 
lits at the Cardinal Berni’s assembly, and had presented 
those gentlemen to her. She dwelt a good deal on the praises 
of both, adding, that they were so much approved of by the 
Roman ladies, that she imagined they would find it difficult 
to leave Rome so soon as they intended: she concluded by 
warning Madame de Seidlits and Laura not tobe greatly 
surprised or disappointed if Captain Seidlits did not arrive at 
ee so soon as he had appointed. 

aron Carlostein and his friend had been recommended in 
a distinguished manner to Cardinal de Bernis, who sent 
them an invitation to dinner some days after the date of Sig- 
nora Sporza’s letter above mentioned. At his very hospita- 
ble and magnificent board they met with the honorable Mr. 
N—, his uncle, Mr, Steele, and a variety of other stran- 
gers: it happened that there was at table one person, at 
least, from almost ym | country of Europe ; the conversa- 
tion turned a good deal on national character, and several 
lively traits were mentioned by way of illustration; but 
whether it was owing to a notion that the British bear strokes 
of this kind with less good humor than the inhabitants of 
other countries, or whatever was the cause, it so happened, 
that for a considerable time no mention was made of any pe- 
culiar feature belonging to them. 

At length the cardinal, addressing himself to Mr. N——, 
said, he could not ee thinking, that the melancholy generally 
attributed to the English nation was greatly exaggerated. He 
mentioned many English gentlemen with whom he had the 
pleasure of being acquainted, who wereas gay as any French- 
men, without the levity of which his countrymen were somuch 
accused : besides, continued he, politely, can any thing be less 
yrobable, than that the ‘nation, which perhaps of all others 

as the best reason to be cheerful, should be the most me- 
lancholy ?—In return to this, Mr, N—— observed, that what 
was the most probable, was not always the most true ; that, 
in his opinion, nothing was so much to be envied as that 
charming quality which seemed inherent in the French na- 
tion, of supporting, without murmuring, and even with gaiety, 
many of those vexatious incidents in life which sink the 
people of other nations into dejection, or overwhelm them 
with despair ; that it was preposterous to call that quality of 
the mind levity which does what philosophy often attempts 
in vain, As for the melancholy imputed to his countrymen, 
he was much afraid, that, notwithstanding the partieular éx- 
ceptions which had come under his eminence’s observation, 
it was but too well founded: and he illustrated his assertion 
by the following anecdote : 

During a late war between France and Great Britain, 
said Mr. N——, an English vessel of superior force took a 
French frigate after an obstinate engagement, in which the 
French officers displayed that intrepidity which is so natural 
to them. The frigate was brought into a commercial 
town upon the English coast, and the officers were treated 
with great hospitality by some of the principal mhabitants : 
one very rich merchant in particular invited them frequently 
to his house, where he entertained them in a very magnifi- 
cent manner.—The first day on which they dined with hi 











his lady behaved with such peculiar attention tothe prisoners 


| that she seemed to neglect all the other guests at her table. 
, After the company had withdrawn, she spoke bighly to her 





husband of the politeness and easy agreeable manners of the 
French nation, and added, that it gave her pleasure to per- 
ceive that the French gentlemen who had just left them, in- 
stead of giving way to vain repining, or allowing their spirits 
to be depressed by their mise, had shown the utmost 
cheerfulness and gaiety during the whole repast, all except 
one gentleman, who seemed much dejected, and almost en- 
tirely overcome with the idea of being a prisoner. This she 
ted for by g that his loss was greater than that 

of all the rest put together; and she apprehended, that from 
the obstinate lente be had retained, and from the discontent 
and melancholy so strongly marked in his countenance, that 
the poor gentleman would not long survive his misfortune. 

I cannot imagine who you mean, said the husband. 

The lady described the man so exactly, that it was impos- 
sible to mistake him. 

That unfortunate gentleman, said the husband, is none of 
the prisoners; he is the captain of the English vessel who 
took them, 








CHAPTER LXII. 
Carlostein and Seidlits arrive at Neples. 

A x the allurements of Rome, however, could not over- 
come Captain Seidlits’s inpatient desire of seeing his rela- 
tions at Naples; and the Laron, yielding to his friend’s eager- 
hess, agreed to set out sooner than Signora Sporza had given 
Madame de Seidlits reason to expect. 

Mr, N—— would have willingly accompanied them, pro- 
vided he had been able to prevail on his uncle to go so far as 
Naples, But that gentleman had received some letters from 
England, which made him impatient to return directly ; and 
all the fears which were suggested by Buchanan being now 
dissipated by the marriage of Zeluco to Laura, he rather 
wished his nephew to remain another season in Italy, as he 
had been advised, for the confirmation of his health. 

Mr. N—— accompanied the baronet on his way home as 
far as Florence, and there took his leave of him and Mr, 
Steele, who had received letters from his mother and Mr, 
Transfer, pressing his immediate return in the most earnest 
terms. Steele, therefore, to the great satisfaction of the ba- 
ronet, resolved to accompany him to England: and on the 
day they left Florence Mr. N set out on his return to 
Naples, where Signora Sporza had arrived before him, 

Carlostein and Seidlits had reached that city a considera- 
ble time before either. On the morning of their arrival, Ze- 
luco had gone to the country with the nobleman whom he 
had accompanied from Sicily, and was not to return till the day 
after. Laura determined to pass that interval with her mother. 

Madame de Seidlits was delighted with the thoughts of 
seeing her son-in-law, for whom she had always felt the sin- 
cerest esteem and friendship; and Laura had more happi- 
ness in the expectation of passing some time with her bro- 
ther, than in any reflection which had occupied her mind 
since her marriage. She likewise experienced a confused 
sentiment of pleasure and uneasiness, the source of which 
she did not clearly comprehend, in the idea of meeting Car- 
lostein, who had struck her fancy so strongly in her youth 
that the impression had never since been entirely effaced, 

Immediately after their arrival at Naples, Captain Seidlits 
waited on his mother-in-law, with whorn he found his sister; 
when the reciprocal congratulations and compliments were 
ended, Madame de Seidliis, inquiring what was become of 
his friend, was told, that he had insisted on remaining at the 
inn by himself for the first day of their meeting at least, that 
he might be no bar to that domestic kind of conversation so 
natural among near relations after a long absence, I can. 
not bear the appearance of your leaving your friend at an 
inn the moment you arrive among your relations, said Ma- 
dame de Seidlits ; we shall have abundance of opportunities 
for domestic chat; so if you think the baron can put up with 
a poor dinner, we had best send for him, Captain Seidlits, 
who had with reluctance left his friend to dine alone, heard 
this proposal with pleasure, saying, If that is the vp | objec- 
tion, I shall certainly endeavor to bring him; for I never 
knew any man have a greater relish fur good company, and 
so much indifference for good fare. 

This proposal of her mother's was not heard with perfect 
tranquillity by Laura ; who foresaw that it would lead to their 
passing the whole evening together; and from what she had 
remarked of her husband’s temper, she feared that he might 
not be pleased when he came to know that instead of her 
having passed the time of his absence with her mother only, 
a young a besides her brother was of the party: 
she could not object however without giving a reason to her 
mother, which she wished to conceal; nor could she, with 
pro riety, withdraw from a company of which her brother, so 

ately arrived, was one, 
. A a Seidlits left them, and returned soon after with his 
riend. 
_ The Baron Carlostein was at this time on the borders of 
thirty years of age ; he was active and gentecl in his person ; 
he had an open manly countenance, which announced can- 
dor and good sense ; his conversation ‘and conduct confirmed 
what his features indicated; his general manner was gentle; 
when provoked, which did ‘not slightly happen, his fine 
lue eyes darted a fire vety different from their usual ex- 
pression, 

When Captain Seidlits presented him to his sister as an 
old acquaintance, he was struck with admiration at the im- 
ery which a few years had made in the graces of her 

ace and person. Her, whom he recollected only as a lively 
irl, just bursting from childhood, he now beheld a woman 
in the full bloom of beauty, and formed by nature’s finest 
symmetry. If he found the appearance of Laura more in- 














teresting on accountof its alterations, she was the more 
pleased with his, because it remained the same. 

Afier dinner Madame de Seidlits, renewing an old source 
of sportive dispute, said to her son-in-law, I hope your short 
stay at Rome was sutlicient to convert you from your here- 
tical opinions on the article of female beauty ; and you will 
now confess that the fine expressive countenances of the Ro- 
man ladies are far more interesting than all the bloom of the 

axon, 

Captain Seidlits, however, fought the cause of his country- 
women with an intrepidity worthy of a knight-errant. I will 
appeal to Baron Carlostein, said Madame de Seidlits; his 
partiality for his country will not blind his judgment nor cor- 
rupt his candor—which do you think the finest style of coun- 
tenance, that of the Itaiian, or German women ? 

I prefer a mixture of both, replied he, throwing the glance 
of an instant at Laura. 

A vous, ma seur, said Captain Seidlits, who had acciden- 
tally taken up a guitar, the moment before he made this ap- 
peai to his sister. 

Laura blushed at the import of the baron’s answer, and 
was embarrassed by her brother’s direct application of it; 
she extricated herself, however, by snatching her guitar out 
of his hand, saying, Volontiers, mon frere, aud instantly play- 
ing one of his favorite airs, 

his turned the conversation ; and Laura, who was a very 
great proficient in music, was desired to play several pieces 
on the harpsichord as well as guitar, which she accompanied 
with her voice in a manner that would have delighted a far 
less partial audience. 

The evening was spent with entire satisfaction by Madame 
de Seidlits and the captain; Laura’s enjoyment was blended 
with great inquietude ; Carlostein hardly uttered a sentence, 
as his friend and he returned to their lodgings ; where, pre- 
tending to be disposed to sleep, he retired immediately to his 
bed-chamber, and passed the night medilating on the accom- 
plishments of Laura. 

Zeluco at his return received the two strangers with polite- 
ness, and many expressions of friendship : their appearance 
and manners attracied the approbation of all to wiom they 
were presented. He perceived that his connexion with them 
did himself credit, and therefore was unremitting in his atten- 
tions, and entertained them with a profusion of magnificence 
exceeding what he formerly displayed. 

Some such motive of selfishness and vanity is the usua} 
source of ostentutious entertainment ; friendship and cordial 
good-will to the guests are satisfied with mere simple prepa- 
rations for their comfort and conveniency. 

As Mr, N—— lived in the greatest intimacy with Carlos- 
tein and Seidlits, and was highly respected by them, he was 
invited to all those splendid feasts which Zeluco’s vanity 

rompted him to give for the entertainment of his brother-in- 
aw and the baron. Zeluco was also assiduous in contriving 
parties of pleasure for their amusement; and often accompa- 
nied them when they went to visit the environs of this very 
interesting city. He engaged a certain abbé of distinguished 
taste in virth to attend them as their circeroné, and explain 
the antiquities brought from Herculaneum and Pompeia, and 
the other curiosities collected in the at Poruci. Ma- 
dame de Seidlits and her daughter were generally of those 
parties: but Captain Seidlits, as was already hinted, had not 
so great a relish for virtu as either his friend Carlostein of 
Mr. N——; nor was he enthusiastically struck with the 
various natural beauties which adorn the bay of Naples. lo- 
tended from his early youth for the profession of arms, his 
studies and reflections were pretty much confined to what re- 
lated to the military art; and he was not solicitous of being 
thought a connoisseur in any other, Having honestly acknow- 
ledged that the bay of Naples was the most beautiful pros~ 
= he had ever seen, he was little disposed to say, and as 
ittle to hear, any more about it; and when the abbe began 
to descant on ruins, and lava, and antiques, he left others to 
profit by the lecture, and walked away, humming a march ox 
some other favorite air to himself. As little could Seidlits 
support the abbé’s dissertations cn the Roman arms, and 
their manner of using them; although that learned ecclesi- 
astic explained those matters with an accuracy and minute- 
ness which would have astonished one of Crsar’s best cen- 
turions. All this learning and eloquence were exhausted in 
vain to shake the early prejudice which Seidlits had coneeiv- 
ed in favor of the firelock and bayonet. He became atlengih 
completely sick of antiquities, and often cursed those ever- 
lasting curiosities, each of which drew a lecture from the ab- 
bé, and were continually crossing their way, whatever road 
they took in their excursions from Naples. 

When Laura was of the party, Seidlits was fond of draw- 
ing her from the rest of the company, and conversing with 
her apart. And she, although not exactly of her brother's 
way of thinking on the subject of virti, generally yielded to 
his solicitation, They talked of their acquaintance in Ger- 
many ; of domestic affairs; and sometimes their conversatiun 
turned upon Carlostein ; the virtues of his friend were a sub- 
ject on which Seidlits dwelt with enthusiasm ; he was cager 
to enumerate instances of his generous nature, and to give 
proofs of the noble turn of his mind. Laura and Carlostein 
were the two people on earth for whom Seidlits had the great- 
est esteem and affection; he was anxious, therefore, that 
they should esteem each other; and with this view he was 
apt to dwell on the praises of each to the other. The subject 
was more agreeable to both than he dreamed of. 








CHAPTER LXIII. 
The Highlander. 


*___. Cujus 
Dextera per ferrum, pietas spectata per ignes.” Opi, 
Caprarn Sxrpuits was attended by an elderly man, a 
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native of the north highlands of Scotland, whose name was 
Duncan Targe. As there is something singular in this man’s 
story, and in the accidents by which he came into the cap- 
tain’s service, it is not foreign to our purpose to mention a 
few of the particulars. 

His father, who rented a small portion of land of a noble- 
man of that country, being upon his death-bed, expressed a 
desire of seeing his master; the nobleman went directly to | 
the hut of his tenant, and condoled with him on the melan- | 
choly state he seemed to be in. I am greatly indebted to 

our lordship, said the dying man, for the condescension and 
Lindness which you have always showed tome. I am now 
dying, my lord, and would willingly leave to so good a mas- 
ter what I have of the greatest value in this welll. 

I am happy to hear, my good friend, said his lordship, that 
you have any thing of value to leave ; for I was much afraid 
that you had lost the whole, or the greatest part, of what you 
had, when, contrary to my advice, you became surety for 

our relation at Inverness ; but whatever you have, I must 
insist upon your leaving it all to your little son Duncan here ; 
and whatever his portion is, I am more disposed to add to it, 
than diminish it. 

Little Duncan is all I have to leave, replied the poor man; 
and the greatest uneasiness I have in dying, is the thought of 
the destitute condition of that poor boy; for my relations at 
Inverness are all ruined by the same misfortune which has 
reduced me. I therefore, earnestly entreat of your lordship 
to accept of this poor orphan, as a pledge of my regard, and 
the only legacy I have to bestow. 

I do uccept of him with all my heart and soul, cried his 
lordship ; and ifhe proves as honest a man as his father, 
nothing but death shall part him and me, 

Praise be to the Almighty! cried the dying man, with up- 
lifted eyes and arms. Thanksto the gracious God of heaven 
and earth for all his goodness to me and mine!—Oh! my 
good lord, continued he, addressing the nobleman, you have 
made me a happy man.—Here the sudden gush of joy over- 
whelmed the feeble heart of this poor man ; he fell back on his 
heath pillow, and expired. 


The nobleman led the boy home to his castle, and, after | 


placing him some years at school, took him to attend his own 
person. He was im this situation when the rebellion broke 
out in the year 1745; in which his master unfortunately tak- 
ing a part, young Targe, being then a stripling of fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, accompanied him, and continued inse- 
parably attached to his lordship after the battle of Culloden, 
during a considerable time in which they skulked among the 
most remote parts of the highlands. 

Gn this trying occasion, Targe, being a youth of a hardy 
highland constitution and spirit, had the satisfaction of re- 
paying his master for all his former kindness by his unshak- 
en fidelity and grateful attachment. In one or two instances 
he actually saved him from starving among the mountains, 
by bringing him, at the risk of his own life, provisions from 
those places where his lordship could not appear without a 
certainty of being discovered. At length they both escaped 
to the continent, where this unfortunate nobleman died ; after 
which, Targe was taken into the service of Marshal Keith, 
by whom he was recommended to Colonel Seidlits, and now 
attended his son. 

Buchanan and Targe generally attended their masters in 
their excursions around Naples. Mr. N—— had remark- 
ed an intimacy between them ever since Captain Seidlits 
and he met at Rome. On perceiving them walking apart 
from the other servants in close conversation together, Til 
lay a bet, said Mr. N—— to Captain Seidlits, that your 
servant is from Scotland. 

He certainly is originally from that country, replied Seid- 
lits ‘ hn I cannot conceive how you came to discover this so 
readily, 

Nay, I should not have discovered it, said Mr. N——; 
but I was convinced by my servant’s sudden and great inti- 
macy with him that he had. 

Some time after this, Zeluco and his lady, Madame de 
Seidlits, Carlostein, Mr. N——, and Captain Seidlits, went 
to pass the day and dine at Portici; neither Buchanan nor 
Targe had been ordered to attend their masters on that oc- 
casion. As the company were returning to town, Captain 
Seidlits took notice of this accident to Mr. N——; and they 
amused themselves with various observations on the source 
of the great friendship which was so suddenly formed between 
their two domestics, While they were conversing, Mr. 
N— saw one of his footmen coming at full gallop towards 
= from Naples. What is the matter, Dick? cried Mr. 


Lord! sir, the man replied, Captain Seidlits’s servant, 
Duncan Targe, has cut poor Mr. Buchanan almost to pieces. 

Impossible! cried Mr. N——; what! his own country- 
man? 

Yes, please your honor; they had a quarrel about the 
queen ; and so they fought in the garden with broadswords. 

About the queen!—Nonsense! cried Mr, N——; what 
queen? 

The Queen of Scotland, please your honor, said the ser- 
vant, 

The fellow’s certainly mad, said N——. There is no 
Queen of Scotland, fool. 

I don t know whether there is or not, replied the servant ; 
but I am sure that Mr. Buchanan called her a w—— ; upon 
which Mr. Targe called him a liar: so they challenged 
each other ; and, so Mr. Buchanan is desperately wounded ; 
aad so I was ordered to come and acquaint your honor. 

Being able to get no better explanation from this messen- 
ger, Mr. N—— and Captain Seidlits rode on before the rest 
of the company ; and, afier proper investigation, were infurm- 





ed of all the particulars of this curious adventure. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


© Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hili which lifts him to the storms ; 

And as a child, whom scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast ; 

Sothe loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 

But bind him to his native mountains more.” 

Goldsmith. 

WHEN the party was arranged for dining at Portici, and 
Buchanan understood that neither he nor his friend Targe 
were ordered to attend, the former invited his countryman to 
dine upon hotch potch and minced ee two Scottish 
dishes which he had previously instructed the cook at the inn 
how to dress. The invitation was joyfully accepted by Targe. 
Afier dinner, as neither was an enemy to the bottle, 
they pushed it pretty briskly between them, and the conver- 
sation became more and more ani d ever it: while 
they talked of absent friends, the days of former years, the 
warlike renown of Scotland, the great men it had pro- 
duced, and the romantic beauties of the country, they were 
in perfect unison; and when ‘large, who had a tolerable 
voice, sung the songs of Lochaber, Gilderoy, The Last Time 
I came o’er the Muir, and The Flowers of the Forest, the 
sympathetic tears flowed mutually from their eyes; but, 
with all the prejudices which those two Caledonians had in 
common, there were some articles in which they differed dia- 
metrically, 

Targe’s birth and education have been already mentioned, 
and his political attachments accounted for; but Buchanan 
was born and educated among the Whigs of the west of 
Scotland, the descendants of the ancient Covenanters, who 
suffered so much oppression and religious persecution by the 
absurd policy of the ministers of Charles the Second, and his 
brother James, which is still remembered with horror in that 
part of the country. 

His father was a farmer, who was at an expense which he 
could ill afford, by supporting him at a neighboring university 
for several years; for the poor man’s great ambition was to 
breed him to the church, or, as he himself expressed it, to see 
his son George shake his head in a pulpit. But while the youth 
was prosecuting his studies, the father’s hopes were blasted, 
and Buchanan’s plan of life entirely altered, by the natural 
consequence of an illicit connexion he had with a young wo- 
man. 

This transgression being viewed in a more atrocious light 
in that part of Scotland than in the metropolis of England, 
and poor Buchanan, being threatened at once with the public 
reprehension of the church and the private indignation of his 
own relations, fled to London, and was kindly received by 
some of his countrymen; in whose breasts compassion for 
the delinquent had greater influence than horror for his 
crime, 

Several attempts for ‘placing him in a more independent 
way having failed, and Buch ing i ient of remain- 
ing a burthen on his friends, he accepted of an offer of goin 
into the service of the Earl of » where he remain 
several years, and was afterwards, at the recommendation of 
Lady Elizabeth, placed with her nephew on his going abroad. 

As Buchanan’s political sentiments were so different from 
those of Targe, it would have been fortunate if the two 
friends had kept clear of any discourse on such subjects ; but 
while Buchanan was endeavoring to prove that the city of 
Naples was inferior in beauty to that of Glasgow, the view 
from the castle of Edinburgh far more sublime than that 
from the castle of Saint Elmo, and the palace of Casserta, 
though larger, in much worse taste than Holyrood House ; 
Targe interrupted him, and remarked, with a sigh, that it 
was a thousand pities that the just proprietor of that palace, 
the lineal descendant of so many kings, should be obliged to 
live like a private person in Italy, 

It would be a much greater pity, Buchanan remarked, to 
see popery and arbitrary power established in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Ido not believe there was any danger of either, replied 
Targe. 

Your creed on that subject is not gospel, Mr. Targe, said 
Buchanan; in my opinion it was po in the nation there- 
fore to secure those important points, by the limitations made 
at the Revolution. 

Those limitations, answered Targe, might have been ap- 
plied to King James and his descendants ; and the same re~ 
straints which have kept one race of kings within the limits 
of law would have kept another, 

There is an essential difference between the two cases, re- 
plied Buchanan ; a man will be very happy to accept of a 
os estate to which he has no immediate claim, upon con- 

itions which the possessor of the estate and his posterity 
would think it a hardship to have forced on them, particularly if 
they believed the estate had been transmitted to them through 
a long line of ancestors. And it is natural to suppose, that 
the latter would be more apt to break conditions which they 
considered as unjust, than the former to destroy the sole foun- 
dation of his right: it is therefore wise, Mr. Targe, in the 
British nation, to adhere to the family it has placed on the 
throne, as long as they adhere to the conditions on which they 











were there placed; and I have not heard that any of them 
ever showed a disposition to infringe them, 
Whatever reason the nation had to complain of the father, 


his descendants were innocent, replied Targe ; and if they 
had a particle of equity or gratitude in their character, they 
never would have attempted to break through those condi- 
tions on which they were replaced on the throne of their an- 
cestors. 

Why, truly, Mr. Targe, if ever you heard of any ki 
who tm withheld ome quuldontions of quinine 
equity from extending their power, or enc on the 
rights of their subjects, when they thought they could do it 





with safety, you have the advantage of me; and I am apt to 
believe, that if ever such there were, the edition is now pret- 
ty much exhausted, and not likely to be renewed. 

You seem to have a very bad opinion of kings, said Targe. 

I cannot say I was ever intimate with either kings or prin- 
ces, replied Buchanan, so that I can say nothing about them 
from personal acquaintance ; but from what I have heard of 
them by word of mouth, and read of them in history, I must 
confess my opinion of them in general is not very favorable. 

I hope you do not think them naturally worse than other 
men? added Targe. 

No, Mr. Targe, I certainly do not ; but they are so ac- 
customed from their youth to be flattered and dawted,* to 
have every thing done for them, and to make so few exer- 
tions of their own; often surrounded by those who have an 
interest in leading them astray, and sometimes by such a 
worthless set, that if they are not at the beginning naturally 
better than other men, they run a great risk of becoming ar- 
uficially worse. But be th y qualtal, or indifferent, I am 
clear for the subjects keeping such a portion of power in 
their own hands as will render it very dangerous for the mo- 
narch to make any attempt against their rights; and I am 
clear in another point, Mr. Targe, that when a king is such 
a gawk as to fly with his young one into an enemy’s land, it 
would be the height of folly ever to let either the one or the 
other back to the nest. 

Weill, I cannot help thinking it extremely unjust, repiied 
Targe, to deprive an innocent person of his mght, and to 
make him cules so severely for the faults of others, if faults 
there were. 

Unjust! cried Buchanan: Does not Heaven visit the ini- 
quity of fathers upon their children ? 

eaven has a right to do what it pleases, said Targe; but, 
ney God, I never would take it on me to do such a thing, 

d I the power to-morrow, 

But the thing is done already, said Buchanan, and cannot 
be pam without more fighting about it than the cause 1s 
worth, 

Many a brave man, not only in Scotland but also in Eng- 
land and Ireland, have shed their blood in the cause of the 
house of Stuart, said Targe. 

I wish those who are disposed to shed their blood in such 
a cause much good of it, anid Dashonan, shrugging his should- 
ers; as for my own part, I shall be as ready as my neighbors 
to fight for my religion or my country ; but as for ——s 
one drop of my blood for the difference between one king an 
another, when the good of the country is no way concerned, 
I beg to be pect 

Do you not think fighting for your king is fighting for your 
country ? said Targe. 

Very often it is just the reverse, replied Buchanan ; fight- 
ing for a bad king, I consider as fighting against my country. 

Yet you must acknowledge, pumas Tams, that kmgs 
reign by the appointment of God ; and therefore it seems to 
be a very daring thing in man to attempt to dethrone them. 

The pestilence is by the appointment of God, retorted Bu- 
chanan; yet we use every means in our power to drive it out 
of the land. 

Targe seeming a little disconcerted and displeased at this 
observation, Buchanan filled a bumper, and gave fur his toast, 
The Land of Cakes. 

This immediately dispersed the cloud which began to 
gather on the other’s brow. 

Targe drank the toast with enthusiasm, saying, May the 
Almighty pour his blessings on every hill and valley in it!— 
that is the worst wish, Mr. Buchanan, that I shall ever wish 
to that land. 

It would delight your heart to behold the flourishing cond:- 
tion it is now in, replied Buchanan; it was fast improving 
when I left it; and I have been credibly informed since that 
it is now a perfect garden. 

I am very rey he hear it, said Targe. 

Indeed, added Buchanan, it has been ina state of rapid 
improvement ever since the Union. 

mn the Union! cried Targe; it would have improved 
much faster without it. 

{ am not quite clear on that point, Mr. Targe, said Bu- 
chanan. 

Depend upon it, replied Targe, the Union was the worst 
treaty that Scotland ever made. 

I shall admit, said Buchanan, that she might have made a 
[= bad as it is, our country reaps some advantage 

rom it. 

All the advantages are on the side of England. 

What do you think, Mr. Targe, said Buchanan, of the in- 
crease of trade since the Union, and the riches which have 
flowed into the lowlands of Scotland from that quarter? 

Think, cried Targe; why, I think they have done a great 
deal of mischief to the lowlands of Scotland. 

How so, my good friend? said Buchanan. 

By spreading luxury among the inhabitants, the never-fail- 
ing forerunner of effeminacy of manners. Why, I was as- 
sured, continued Targe, by Sergeant Lewis Macniel, a high- 
land gentleman in the Prussian service, that the lowlanders 
in some parts of Scotland are now very little better than so 
many English. 

O fie! cried Buchanan, things are not come to that pass 
as yet, Mr. Targe; your friend the sergeant assuredly ex- 


rates. 
“Ticpe he does, replied Targe ; but you must acknowledge, 
continued he, that by the Union Sc has lost her exisi- 
ence as an inde t state; her name is ee 
that of England: only read the English newspapers ; they 
* Indul 


t | py used in Scotland, signifies a cuc- 
kow, @ silly fellow. 
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mention England as if it were the name of the whole island. 
They talk of the English army—the English fleet-—the Eng- 
lish every thing ; they never mention Scotland, except when 
one of our countrymen happens to get an office under govern- 
ment ; we are then told with some stale gibe, that the person 
is a Scotchman; or, which happens still more rarely, when 
any of them are condemned to die at Tyburn, particular care 
is taken to inform the public, that the criminal is originally 
from Scotland: but if fifty Englishmen get places or are 
hanged in one year, no remarks are made. 

No, said Buchanan ; in that case it is passed over as a 
thing of course. 

The conversation then taking another turn, Targe, who 
was a great genealogist, descanted on the antiquity of certain 
gentlemen’s families in the highlands, which he asserted were 
far more honorable than most of the noble families either in 
Scotland or England. Is it not shameful, added he, that a 
parcel of mushroom lords, mere sprouts from the dunghills of 
law or commerce, the grandsons of grocers and attorneys, 
should take the pas of gentlemen of the oldest families in 
Europe ? 

Why, as for that matter, replied Buchanan, provided the 
grandsons of grocers or attorneys are deserving citizens, I do 
not perceive why they should be excluded from,the king’s fa- 
vor more than other men. 

But some of them never drew a sword in defence of either 
their king or country, rejoined Targe. 

Assuredly, said Buchanan, men may deserve honor and 

re-eminence by other means than by drawing their swords. 
y could name a man who was no soldier, and yet did more 
honor to his country than all the soldiers or lords or lairds of 
the age in which he lived. 

Who was he? said Targe. 

The man whose name I have the honor to bear, replied the 
other; the great George Buchanan. 

Who? Buchanan the historian! cried tet 

Ay, the very same, replied Buchanan in a loud voice, be- 
ing now a little heated with wine, and elevated with vanity 
on account of his name. Why, sir, continued he, George 
Buchanan was not only the most learned man, but also the 
best poet of his time. 

Perhaps he might, said Targe coldly. 

Perhaps! repeated Buchanan; there is no dubitation in 
the case. Do you remember his description of his own coun- 
try and countrymen ? 

I cannot say I do, replied Targe. 

Then I will give you a sample of his versification, said Bu- 
chanan, who immediately repeated, with an enthusiastic em- 
phasis, the following lines fom Buchanan’s Epithalamium 
on the marriage of Francis the Dauphin with Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

‘Illa pharetratis est propria Scotis, 

Cingere venatu saltus, euperare natando 
Flumina, ferre famem, contemnere frigora et estus, 
Nec fossa et muris patriam, sed marte tueri, 

Et spreta incol vita defe famam ; 
Polliciti servare fidem, sanctumque vereri 

Numen amicitig, mores, non munus amare 
Artibus his, totum fremerunt cum bella per orbem, 
Nullaque non leges tellus mutaret avitas 

Externo subjecta jugo, gens una vetustis 

Sedibus antiqua sub libertate resedit. 

Substitit hic Gothi furor, hic gravis impetus hesit 
Saxonis, hic Cimber superato Saxone, et acri 
Perdomito Neuster Cimbro——” 

{ cannot recollect any more. 

You have recollected too much for me, said Targe; for al- 
though I was several years at an academy in the highlands, 
yet £ must confess [ am no great Latin scholar. 

But the great Buchanan, said the other, was the best 
Latin scholar in Europe ; he wrote that language as well as 
Livy or Horace. 

I shall not dispute it, said Targe. 

And was over and above a man of the first-rate genius, 
continued Buchanan with exultation. 

Well, well, all that may be, replied Targe a little peevish- 
ly ; but let me tell you one thing, Mr. Buchanan, if he could 
have swopt* one half of his genius for a little more honesty, 
he would have made an advantag hange, although he 
had thrown all his Latin into the bargain. 

In what did he ever show any want of honesty ? said Bu- 
chanan. 

In calumniating and endeavoring to blacken the reputation 
of his rightful sovereign, Mary Queen of Scots, replied 
‘Targe, the most beautiful and accomplished princess that 
ever sat on a throne. 

[ have nothing to say either against her beauty or her ac- 
complishments, resumed Buchanan ; but surely, Mr. Targe, 
you must acknowledge that she was a ——? 

Have a care what you say, sir! interrupted Targe. I’li 

ermit no man that ever wore breeches to speak disrespect- 

ully of that ynfortunate queen. 

No man that ever wore either breeches or a filibegf, repli- 
ed Buchanan, shall prevent me from speaking the truth when 
I see occasion. 

Speak as much truth as you please, sir, rejoined Targe ; 
but I declare that no man shall calumniate the memory of 
that beautiful and unfortunate princess in my presence, while 
I can wield a myeney 

If you should wield fifty claymores, you cannot deny that 
she was a papist, said Buchanan. 

Well, sir, cried Targe, what then? She was like other 
people, of the religion in which she was bred. 

I do not know where you may have been bred, Mr. Targe, 


* To swop is an old English word still used in Scotland, signi- 
fying to exchange. 

t A part of the highland dress which serves instead of breeches. 

{ The highland broad-sword. 

















said Buchanan ; for aught I know, you may be an adherent to 
the worship of the scarlet whore yourself. I should be glad 
to have that point cleared up before we proceed further. 

I cannot say that I understand your drift, sir, replied 
Targe ; but I am an adherent neither of a scarlet whore, nor 
of whores of any other color. 

If that is the case, said Buchanan, you ought not to inter- 
est yourself in the reputation of Mary Queen of Scots. 

I fear you are too nearly related to the false slanderer 
whose name you bear ? said Targe. 

I glory in the name; and should think myself greatly oblig- 
ed to any man who could prove my relation to the great 
George Buchanan, cried the other. 

He was nothing but a disloyal calumniator, cried Targe, 
who attempted to support falsehoods by forgeries ; which, I 
thank Heaven, are now fully detected. 

You are thankful for a very small mercy, resumed Bu- 
chanan ; but since you provoke me to it, T will tell you in 
plain English, that your bonny Queen Mary was the strum- 
pet of Bothwell and the murderer of her husband. 

No sooner had he uttered the last sentence, than Targe 
flew at him like a tiger ; and they were separated with diffi- 
culty by Mr. N——’s groom, who was in the adjoining 
chamber, and had heard the altercation. 

I insist on your giving me satisfaction, or retracting what 
= have said against the beautiful Queen of Scotland, cried 

arge. 

‘As for retracting what I have said, replied Buchanan, that 
is no habit of mine ; but with regard to giving you satisfac- 
tion, I am ready for that, to the best of my ability; for let 
me tell you, sir, though [am not a Highlandman, I am a 
Scotchman as well as yourself, and not entirely ignorant of 
the use of the claymore ; so name your hour, and I will meet 
you to-morrow morning. 

Why not directly ? cried Targe ; there is nobody in the 
garden to interrupt us. 

I should have p cone to have settled some things first ; but, 
since you are in such a hurry, I will not balk you. I will 
_ home for my sword, and be with you directly, said Bu- 
chanan. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
—Et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos. 

THE groom interposed, and end ed to r ile the 
two enraged Scots, but without success, Buchanan soon 
arrived with his sword, and they retired to a private spot in 
the garden, The groom next tried to persuade them to de- 
cide their difference by fair boxing. This was rejected by 
both the champions, as a mode of fighting unbecoming gentle- 
men. The groom asserted that the best gentlemen nm Eng- 
land sometimes fought in that manner ; and gave as an in- 
stance a boxing match, of which he himself had been a wit- 
ness, between Lord G.’s gentleman and a gentleman-farmer 
at York races, about the price of a mare. 

But our quarrel, said T'arge, is about the reputation of a 
queen. 

That, for certain, replied the groom, makes a difference, 

Buchanan unsheathed his sword. 

Are you ready, sir ? cried Targe. 

That I am.—Come on, sir, said Buchanan; and the Lord 
be with the righteous ! 

Amen! cried Targe ; and the conflict began. 

Both the combatants understood the weapon they fought 
with ; and each parried his adversary’s blows with such dex- 
terity that no blood was shed for some time ; at length Targe, 
making a feint at Buchanan’s head, gave him suddenly a se- 
vere wound in the thigh. 

ope you are now sensible of your error? said Targe, 
dropping his point. 

Tam of the same opinion I was, cried Buchanan ; so keep 
your guard. So saying, he advanced more briskly than ever 
upon Targe ; who, after warding off several strokes, wound- 
ed his antagonist a second time. Buchanan, however, 
showed no disposition to relinquish the combat; but this se- 
cond wound being in the forehead, and the flood flowing with 
profusion into his eyes, he could no longer see distinctly, but 
was obliged to flourish his sword at random, without being 
able to perceive the movements of his adversary, who, clos- 
ing with him, became master of his sword, and with the 
same effort threw him to the ground ; and standing over him 
he said, This may convince you, Mr. Buchanan, that yours 
is not the righteous cause ; you are in my power, but I will 
act as the queen whose character I defend would order, were 
she alive. I hope you will live to repent for the injustice you 
have done to that amiable and unfortunate princess. He 
then assisted Buchanan to rise. Buchanan made no imme- 
diate answer ; but when he saw Targe assisting the groom to 
stop the blood which flowed from his wounds, he said, I 
most acknowledge, Mr. Targe, that you have behaved like a 
gentleman. 

After the bleeding was in some degree diminished by the 
dry lint, which the groom, who was an excellent farrier, ap- 
plied to the wounds, they assisted him to his chamber; and 
then the groom rode away to inform Mr. N—— of what had 
happened ; but the wound becoming more painful, Targe 
proposed sending for a surgeon. Buchanan then said, that 
the surgeon’s mate, belonging to one of the ships of the Bri- 
tish squadron then in the bay, was, he believed, on shore ; 
and as he was a Scotchman, he would like to employ him ra- 
ther than a foreigner. Having mentioned where he lodged, 
one of Mr. N——’s footmen went immediately for him. He 
returned soon after, saying, that the surgeon’s mate was not 
at his lodging, nor expected for some hours ; but I will go 
and bring the French surgeon, continued the footman. 

I thank a Mr. Thomas, said Buchanan ; but I will have 
patience till my own countryman returns, 











He may not return for a long time, said Thomas, You 
had best let me run for the French surgeon, who they say 
has a great deal of skill. 

I am much obliged to you, Mr. Thomas, added Bucha- 
nan; but neither Frenchman nor Spanishman shall dress 
my wounds when a Scottishman is to be found for love or 
money. 

They are to be found for the one or the other, as I am 
credibly informed, in most parts of the world, said ‘Thomas, 

As my countrymen, replied Buchanan, are distinguished 
for letting slip no means of improvement, it would be ve; 
strange if many of them did not use that of travelling, Mr, 
Thomas, 

It would be very strange, indeed! I own it, said the foot- 
man. 

But are you certain of this young man’s skill in his busi- 
ness when he does come ? said Targe. 

I confess I have had no opportunity to know any thing of 
his skill, answered Buchanan ; but I know for certain that he 
is sprung from very respectable people. His father is a mi- 
nister of the Gospel ; and it is not likely that his father’s son 
will be deficient in the profession to which he was bred. 

It would be still less likely had the son been bred to preach- 
ing, said Targe. 

hat is true, replied Buchanan; but I have no doubt of 
the young man’s skill ; he seems to be a very douce* lad; it 
will be an encouragement to him to see that I prefer him to 
another, and also a comfort to me to be attended by my 
countryman. 

Countryman or not countryman, said Thomas, he will ex- 
pect to be paid for his trouble as well as another. 

Acowedes , Said Buchanan; but it was always a maxim 
with me, and shall be to my dying day, that we should give 
our own fish-guts to our own sea-mews, 

Since you are so fond of your own sea-mews, said Tho- 
= Iam surprised you were so eager to destroy Mr. Tare 

e there. 

: That proceeded from a difference in politics, Mr. Thomas, 
replied Decheneh, in which the best of friends are apt to 
have a misunderstanding ; but though I am a Whig and he 
is a Tory, I hope we are both honest men: and as he be- 
haved generously when my life was in his power, I have no 
scruple in saying, that I am sorry for having spoken disre- 
spectfully of any person, dead or alive, for whom he has an 
esteem. 

Mary Queen of Scots acquired the esteem of her very 
enemies, resumed Targe ; the elegance and one oom 
ness of her manners vere irresistible to every heart that was 
not stceled by prejudice or jealousy. 

She is now in the hands of a pa said Buchanan, who 
can neither be seduced by fair appearances, nor imposed on 
by forgeries and fraud. 

She is so, Mr. Buchanan, replied Targe ; and her rival 
and accusers are in the hands of the same judge. 

We had best leave them all to his justice and mercy, then, 
and say no more on the subject, added Buchanan; for if 
Queen Mary’s conduct on earth was what you believe it was, 
she will receive her reward in heaven, where her actions an 
sufferings are recorded. 

One thing more I will say, rejoined Targe; and that is 
only to ask of you, Whether it is probable that a woman, 
whose conscience was loaded with the crimes imputed to her, 
could have closed the varied scene of her life, and have met 
death, with such serene and dignified courage as Mary did? 

I always admired that last awful scene, replied Buchanan, 
who was melted by the recollection of Mary’s behavior on 
the scaffold; and twill freely acknowledge, that the most 
innocent person that ever lived, or the greatest hero record- 
ed in history, could not face death with greater composure 
than the Queen of Scotland; she supported the dignity of a 
queen, while she displayed the meekness of a Christian. 

I am exceedingly sorry, my dear friend, for the misunder- 
standing that happened between us, said Targe affectionate- 
Ws and holding forth his hand in token of reconciliation ; and 

am now willing to believe, that your friend Mr. George 
Buchanan was a very great poet, and understood Latin as 
well as any man alive. 

Here the two friends shook hands with the utmost cordi- 
ality; but Targe, observing that Buchanan’s face seemed a 
little pale, and that the wound in his thigh bled profusely 
through the dressings, begged that he would allow some other 
surgeon to be brought ; and Mr. N——’s footman swore, if 
he aid not he would certainly bleed to death. 

Buchanan, having rebuked Thomas for swearing, added, 
You know, or at least ought to know, Thomas, that let him 
bleed as he pleases, no man can die till his time is come; but 
even if I were to die of this wound, I should be sorry that 
the last act of my life was that of preferring a foreigner, not 
only to a countryman, but to one born in the same parish 
with myself, which this young man was. As for Mr. Targe 
here, I take you to witness, that I declare him innocent, hap- 
pen what may. As he pronounced these words, the young 
surgeon, who had been so long expected, entered the cham- 
ber; and having examined Buchanan’s wounds, and 
proper applications, he strongly enjoined his patient to keep 
quietly in his room for some time, without attempting to walk, 
otherwise the wound in his thigh would be very tedious in 
healing ; and there might even be some risk of a fever. 
And the patient agreeing to follow his injunctions, the sur- 
geon promised him a speedy cure. ‘ 

Mr. N— and Captain Seidlits heard with satisfaction the 
prognostic of the surgeon; and were equally astonished and 
entertained when they were informed of the cause and cir 
cumstances of this quarrel. 





* pout, a Scottish expression, meaning gentle and well-die 
pose 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 


placet impares 
animos sub juga ahenea 
mittere.”’ I 





Tar course of dissipation, in which Laura was involved 
for a considerable time after the arrival of her brother and 
Carlostein, was by no means agreeable to the natural turn 
of her mind, yet it certainly was of service to her in her pre- 
sent situation. An unremitting succession of balls, assem- 
blies, operas, and other public entertainments, however they 
may be oppressive to those who enjoy domestic happiness, 
are relaxations from domestic misery. 

The dispositions of Zeluco and of Laura scarcely touched 
in a single point ; it was impossible therefore that there could 
be any cordial adhesion or agreement between them : he was 
vain and ostentatious, she modest ; he was dissembling, she 
open ; he was malicious, she candid : some of his pleasures 
were of so gross a nature that the mere mention of them was 
shocking to her; the gentle affections of the heart, the emo- 
tions of filial affection, the glow of friendship, the effusions of 

atitude, and meltings of compassion, which alternately de- 
ighted and afflicted, but always occupied the feeling soul of 
Laura, were sentiments of which Zeluco had hardly any idea. 

Neither did the most sublime beauties of nature, the most 
exquisite imitations of art, or the works of genius of any kind, 
to all of which she was feelingly alive, afford any enjoyment 
to the mind of Zeluco; although from vanity and affectation 
he pretended to admire some of them, and had made himself 
master of the common cant of virtu. Zeluco, in short, had 
no taste in common with Laura; so that this ill-assorted pair 
could not carry on a conversation interesting to both on any 
one subject. It is true, Laura had never liked him ; all that 
Father Pedro had reported in his favor, joined to the good 
opinion of her mother, were not sufficient to overcome the 
bad impression she had early received of Zeluco ; but till 
she actually became his wife, she could form no adequate 
notion of a character whose depravity developed to her ab- 
horring heart more and more every hour. 

As soon as Laura’s beauty had become familiar, and of 
course began to pall on the jaded senses of Zeluco, she lost, 
in his eyes, the only attraction she had ever possessed ; for 
he was incapable of deriving satisfaction from any of her nu- 
merous accomplishments, and the purity of her mind equally 
abominated his conversation and his tastes. He sought in 
venal beauty, and in variety, the pleasure which he no longer 
had in the chaste charms of Laura: the consequence of this 
pursuit was, tedious intervals of ennui, and its never-failing 
companion, ill-humor ; for what he intended to mitigate was 
found to irritate the evil that oppressed him. Wretched him- 
self, he could not support the sight of the happiness of others, 
and particularly nothing provoked him so much as the idea 
of his wife’s being in a state of composure, while he felt him- 
self tormented with malignant passions; and he often en- 
deavored to exhaust the virulence which corroded his own 
breast upon the unhappy Laura, who, before her marriage, 
had never known but from description what envy or ill- 
humor was. 

Hard, however, and painful to support as his ill-humors 
were, it appeared not so disgusting to Laura as the fits of 
fondness for her with which he was occasionally seized ; and 
such was the insupportable caprice of the man, that his fond- 
ness was sometimes displayed immediately after having in- 
sulted her with the most unprovoked ill-usage. On those 
occasions he was an object of horror to her; and had what 
she suffered been known, this beautiful woman, who shone 
at every public place of entertainment in all the brilliancy of 
diamonds and of equipage, would have been an object of 
universal compassion. 

In the mean time, the opportunities which Carlostein daily 
had of seeing and conversing with Laura, convinced him 
that the beauty and elegance of her face and person were 
equalled by her good sense and other mental accomplish- 
ments, e, on her part, thought him the most engaging 
of men, and felt a warmer approbation of him than of any 
other man whose good qualities had ever before attracted 
her esteem. She was conscious of a real friendship for 
Mr. N——, and had the highest opinion of the worth of 
his character ; but the sentiments which she now experienced 
for Carlostein were of a still more interesting nature. 

hen Mr. N—— visited her, she was pleased the moment 
she saw him enter the room; but if he did not come when 
expected, the disappointment did not so far affect the natural 
cheerfulness of her temper as to prevent her from enjoying 
other company. But if the same happened with respect to 
Carlostein, if any accident prevented his coming when there 
was reason to expect him, her real cheerfulness fled, and 
nothing but an affected substitute remained with her for the 
rest of the evening. 

Alarmed at this, and sensible of the impropriety cf an 
attachment which was gradually gaining upon her; Ah! let 
me banish this man from my thoughts, said she often to her- 
self; let me remember that I am the wife of another.—This 
immediately brought the image of that other before her 
mind’s eye, in all the deformity of vice ; and the contrast 
was so striking, and so much in favor of him whom she 
thought it a duty to forget, that he was pressed nearer to her 
heart by the very efforts she made to remove him. 

After remaining several months at Naples, and seldom 
passing a day without being in company with Laura, Carlos- 
tein had not ventured to give a hint of his passion, but had 
endeavored to conceal it from her, and the rest of the world, 
as much as he could ; while she, on her part, behaved with 
such circumspection, that neither her mother, brother, Sig- 
nora Sporza, nor any other acquaintance, had an idea of her 
having any particular attachment to Carlostein. Even Ze- 
luco, though cursed with a jealous temper, ever on the watch, 





and convinced that he never had possessed the affections of his 
wife, harbored no particular suspicion of Carlostein. 

How well soever Laura and Carlostein succeeded in con- 
cealing their sentiments from the rest of the world, they fail- 
ed with regard to each other. Laura had too much penetra- 
tion not to perceive that she occupied the attention of Carlos- 
tein in an uncommon degree ; and she sometimes remarked 
this on occasions when a less acute or less interested observer 
would have been apt to think that she engaged his attention 
less than any other person in 7: _ While his behavior 
to her, in the eyes of others, appeared uniform and unvaried, 
because it was always respectful; she perceived a variety 
of shades in his conduct in her presence, which depended, in 
some degree, on the company present, yet always harmonized 
with the humor she seemed to be in. 

The sex in general are very penetrating on this subject, 
and it rarely happens that a man is sincerely in love with a 
woman, without his passion’s being known to her before he is 
fully convinced of it himself. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
that Carlostein had never said a syllable on the subject of 
love to Laura, nor had presumed to indicate any such sen- 
timent by his looks, or in any particular deviated from that 
delicacy of behavior due to a woman of virtue ; she was as 
fully convinced of his attachment to her, perhaps more than 
if he had made a solemn and earnest declaration of it. 

It is more than probable that Carlostein had some idea 
also that he was not an object of indifference to her; for 
although there are accounts of ladies who, while they are 
passionately fond of their lovers, make them believe, for 
on together, that - could not endure them, it must 

e acknowledged that these examples are oftener found 
in romances than in life, and when found in real life the 
afford a stronger proof of the lady’s pride and the lover's 
passion than of the good sense of either. For our behavior, in 
all respects, from things of the greatest importance to trifles, 
is, in spite of ourselves, different to those who engage our 
affections from what it is to every other person; and the 
very effort to behave in the same manner to the beloved 
object as to others, discovers to an acute observer what is 
meant to be « led ; for although love is often stimulated 
by those who have it not, it is more difficult to conceal it 
where it really exists: Carlostein, therefore, ought not to be 
accused of vanity or presumption, in flattering himself with 
no common share of the Sa opinion of Laura. 

But he was not more fully convinced of her partiality for 
himself than of her dislike to her husband ; which Laura en- 
deavored with equal care and as little success to hide. Such, 
however, was his veneration for the character of Laura, that 
he presumed as little from the certainty of the latter as from 
his conviction of the former; indeed, he could hardly allow 
himself to wish for a success which he could not enjoy but at 
the expense of the future peace of mind of the person he lov- 
ed; and if he ever permitted himself to suppose that the wo- 
man he so greatly admired might have a moment of weak- 
ness, such was his notion of her disposition and — 
that he was convinced it would be followed by everlasting re- 
morse on her part, and of course by misery on his; for he 
could not hope that all her partiality for him, or all the so- 
phistry he could use, would persuade a woman of real virtue 
and dignity to live in a manner inconsistent with both. 

If, in consequence of these reflections, Carlostein had with- 
drawn himself entirely from a connexion of such a dangerous 
tendency, he would no doubt have acted a more prudent 

art ;—but having no delight equal to that of conversing with 

aura, no wish on leaving her company but that of meeting 
her again, the effort was above his power ;—all he could do 
was to endeavor to hide a passion which he was unable to 
subdue, 








CHAPTER LXVIL. 

‘Tl n’y a point de déguisement qui puisse long-temps cacher I’a- 
mour od il est, ni le findre ou il n’est pas.”\—Rochefoucauld. 
Ir is not improbable that the sentiments which Carlostein 

and Laura mutually entertained for each other would have 
been discovered by Zeluco, had not his suspicions been fixed 
on another object: for notwithstanding the candid behavior 
of his wife, when he spoke to her concerning the nobleman, 
as was mentioned above, the sparks of jealousy in Zeluco’s 
breast had never been entirely extinguished, but were rekin- 
dled more fiercely than ever on the return of that nobleman 
from Rome. 

As Laura now appeared at all pate eee he had fre- 
quent opportunities of accosting her; although she re- 
ceived his compliments with an air of great reserve, yet he 
omitted no occasion of addressing her. 

One evening in particular, at a very numerous assembly, 
Laura being in company with Signora Sporza, her husband, 
her brother, and Carlostein; this nobleman no sooner saw 
her than he made up to Zeluco’s party, and as usual directed 
his whole assiduity to Laura. Zeluco observed this with 
stifled rage and ent good humor; Laura alone discern- 
ed the hurricane in his heart through all the sunshine of his 
countenance. She rose to withdraw—the nobleman offered 
his hand—she, seeming not to observe his motion, turned to 
her husband, who desired Carlostein to hand her to her car- 
riage. She immediately presented her hand to him, and the 
nobleman seized it.—I Choe, signor, said Carlostein, the 
lady intended me the honor.—At that instant Laura, with- 
drawing her hand from the other, to prevent further dispute, 
took hold of Zeluco’s arm, begging him to accompany her to 
her carriage; which he did, and drove home. 

When the assembly broke up, as the nobleman ; 
across the corridor in some hi towards his » his 
legs were for a moment crossed by the sword of Carlostein, 
who instantly loosened it from his belt, making an apology : 
the other, without paying any regard to this, pushed for- 





ward, saying, in an imperious tone, Make way, sir'—Make 
you way, sir, cried Carlostein, provoked at his insolence, 
and him to one side. The nobleman drew and made 
a pass at Carlostein, whose sword being in his hand, he put 
aside the thrust, and, returning it, hit his an ist smarily 
near the eye with the point of the undrawn sword, and with 
a jerk threw the nobleman’s sword quite out of his hand. 

Carlostein then walked calmly to his own carriage, where 
he found Signora S and Captain Seidlits, who, instead 
of going directly to Zeluco’s, where they were to sup, pro- 
a ving a little to enjoy the oliecking breeze from the 

y ; to which Carlostein assented, without saying a word of 
what had just happened. 

Meanwhile one of Zeluco’s servant, having heard an im- 
— account of the squabble, hastily entered the room where 

adame de Seidlits, Laura, and Zeluco were, telling them, 
thatthe nobleman and Carlostein had fought, that one of them 
was desperately wounded, and the other killed on the spot. 

Which of them is killed? said Zeluco. 

I cannot tell, said the servant; all I know for certain is, 
that one of them is dead. 

Go and learn which, blockhead, cried Zeluco. 

As the servant went out, Carlostein entered with Signora 
Sporza and Captain Seidlits ; but Laura’s spirits had under- 
gone such painful agitation from the servant’s intelligence, 
that, after srruge for some time to hide her emotion, she 
suddenly fainted, and fell from her chair. Being carried to 
bed, she continued greatly disordered; and even afier her 
mother had acquainted her with the true state of the case, 
which she did as soon as she was herself informed of it, 
Laura was not able to stir abroad for near a week. 

Laura having fainted just as Carlostein appeared, Zeluco’s 
jealous temper, ever ready to put ‘the worst construction on 
the most i , imputed her being so violently 

ffected to her suspecting from the servant’s account that 
the nobleman was the person killed, and her being confirmed 
in that suspicion when she saw Carlostein enter the room um 
good health. 

This very idea was a sufficient reason to render Zeluco 
fonder than ever of Carlostein’s company; he invited him 
very frequently to his house, because he thought that his 
presence was highly disagreeable to his wife ; and this idea 
seemed the more probable, as Laura, being conscious of the 
real cause of her fainting, was evidently more constrained 
and embarrassed in his company than she had formerly been ; 
all which Zeluco imputed to her aversion to that gentleman 
on account of his quarrel with the nobleman. 

He was confined to his room for several weeks with an 
inflammation which came on his eye, and some of his friends 
were imprudent enough to vapour a little about his determi- 
nation of calling Carlostein to an account as soon as he was 
fully recovered. Carlostein, who was of a cool temper, took 
no notice of these, being resolved to regulate his conduct by 
the behavior of the | himself, and not by that of his 
officious friends ; but Captain Seidlits, who was of a more 
fiery disposition, did not behave with the same moderation. 

In a company where the captain was, the conversation 
turned on the quarrel ; a friend of the nobleman’s gave a re- 
presentation of it more favorable for him than was consistent 
with truth: I am convinced, said Seidlits, you have not re- 
ceived that account of the matter from the nobleman himself, 
for he knows that it happened very differently. —Do you not 
allow, said the other, that the baron’s sword was in the scab- 
bard ?—I do, replied Seidlits. It was highly insulting then, 
said the other, to make use of it in that state: Why did he 
not draw it?—It was a present from the king, his master, re- 
plied Seidlits; my friend has a high value for that sword, and 
does not like to draw it on slight occasions. Here, contrary 
to the expectation of some of the company, the conversatiun 
—— but it was afterwards repeated to Laura. 

The next time she saw her brother, she blamed him for 
making so haughty an answer; adding, that it might have 
bad consequences, Iam sorry to have done what you dis- 
approve of, my dear sister, said Seidlits ; but asfor the conse- 

uences, I regard them not, and Iam sure Carlostein regards 
them as little as I do. 

Signora Sporza, who with Mr. N—— was the only other 
person present, observed to Seidlits, that he might, if he 
pleased, despise the open resentment of a fair enemy, but he 
would do well to remember, that im the country where they 
were, there was a mode of avenging injuries, which his friend 
Carlostein ought to be on his guard against, otherwise than 
7 relying on courage alone. She hinted at the same time, 

at r was a greater risk of a vengeance of the latter 
kind, from the nobleman and his relations, than of that which 
Captain Seidlits seemed so much to despise. 

lam left the room abruptly when this remark was made, 
but not before Signora Sporza observed her change color, and 
appear greatly agitated. This was the first time that Si 
ra Sporza had any suspicion of Laura’s partiality for Car- 
lostein; Mr. N—— conceived some notion of it a few 
days before from an incident not worth mentioning, and which 
would have escaped the observation perhaps of any other 
person. He found a pretext for withdrawing soon after Lau- 
ra left the room ; and, upon her return, Signora Sporza was 
confirmed in her suspicions ; for in spite of the pains which 
Laura had taken to wash away the traces of tears, it was 
plain she had been crying, 

















CHAPTER LXVIII. 
“ Nam tibi cum facie mores natura pudicos, 
Et raras dotes ingeniumgue ” Ovid. 
Tue words which had On fe See ee 
ing the resentment of the nobleman who had been hurt 
Carlostein, and the mode of revenge he might adopt, made a 
thought Carlostein i 


lasting impression on Laura. She in the 
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greatest danger of being secretly murdered, if he were not 
openly called to the field ; she considered herself as the ori- 
gival cause of the hazard to which he was exposed, and 
which she feared was increased by the imprudence of her 
brother : her imagination dwelt on the horrors that might en- 
sue, 

Zeluco one evening said to her, that he had an inclination 
to go the following day to Puzzoli, and tocross the bay be- 
tween that town and Baia ; and as she had expressed a de- 
sire to see the Ponte di Caligula, the baths of Nero, the 
tomb of Agrippina, and the other ruins of that seat of 7 icient 
luxury, he would take her with him. Laura assented. But 
going to bed with her thoughts brooding over the same train 
of reHections which had infested her mind for some days 
past, she dreamed of bravos and assassinations the whole 
night. She sometimes thought she beheld Carlostein stretch- 
ed on the ground, pale and bloodless ;—at other times, the 
blovd seemed to flow from a recent wound in his side; and as 
often as she stooped to lend him assistance, she imagined 
that her husband prevented her by terrifying looks and in- 
sulting language. Those visions disordered her so much, that 
she resolved next morning to decline the proposed jaunt to 
Puzzoli. 

Some time afier she arose, Zeluco sent her word, that 
Captain Seidlits and he waited for her at breakfast. ‘The 
captain had accidentally called earlier than usual; and, as 
soon as his sister entered the room, he told her, that he and 
Carlostein intended to accompany Zeluco and her to Baia. 
Laura endeavored to excuse herself. What is the matter 
now ? said Zeluco; you had no objection last night! She 
still wished to decline going ; but Zeluco, suspecting her only 
reason was because Carlostein was of the party, determined 
that she should go. He and Laura went in the carriage ac- 
cordingly, Seidlits and Carlostein accompanying them on 
horseback. After wandering some time along this beautiful 
coast, Zeluco told Seidlits, he would lead him to see some- 
thing peculiarly curious ; but, as it was at some distance and 
difficult of access, he begged of Carlostein to remain with 
Laura til their return. 

Svidlits agreed to the proposal, because he thought it 
would be agreeable to his sister to be entertained during this 
interval by his friend: Zeluco made it, because he thought 
it would be in the highest degree disagreeable to her ; Laura 
heard it with surprise, and Carlostein with pleasure. 

When Zeluco and the captain left them, they walked 
slowly on without considering where they went, and without 
exchanging a word, till they arrived at a shady seat, from 
which the various beauties around might be seen to advan- 
tage ;—here Carlostein expressed a fear that she was fatigued 
with walking. She immediately sat down, and he placed 
himself at her side, 

Carlostein and Laura, thus unexpectedly seated together, 
seemed entirely absorbed in reflection, and as r I 


contemptuous language may stimulate to a mode of revenge 
which no degree of courage can obviate, and no skill can 
ward off. She spoke these words with agitation, and the 
tear trembled in her eye: then, recollecting the import of 
what she was saying, her face was instantly suffused with 
blushes: yet, mustering up all the woman within her, and 
endeavoring to conceal the true source of her concern, she 
added, He does not think on the remorse and misery he him- 
self would feel, should his imprudence be attended with any 
fatal consequence to ——. en, perceiving that her voice 
faltered, her embarrassment increased ; she hesitated, and 
was incapable of uttering a distinct word. 

It was hardly possible for Carlostein not to see the real 
motive of her concern and embarrassment ; whatever satis- 
faction he might have in the discovery, he had too much 
delicacy to seem to perceive either.—Your brother’s friend- 
ship, said he, has ever been a source of happiness to me ; I 
should reckon myself unfortunate indeed, if it should ever be- 
come a cause of uneasiness to him, aid will use every pre- 
caution to prevent such an effect, of which, however, I think 
there is no danger. 

Laura gently bowed her head, by way of thanking him; 
for, although somewhat recovered from her perplexity by 
Carlostein’s reply, she was still afraid to trust her voice with 
words. She then rose, and after they had walked a little 
way without speaking, Carlostein began to point out some of 
the most striking beauties of the landscape in their view ; and 
she assented to his remarks in a manner that evinced how 
very little they occupied her thoughts. At length, seeing 
Captain Seidlits and Zeluco approaching, they moved in 
silence to meet them. 

The latter, observing the reserved manner in which Laura 
and Carlostein advanced, concluded that their téte-d-téte had 
been as disagreeable as he intended it should ; and the me- 
lancholy air which Laura retained, in spite of all her efforts to 
seem cheerful, he imputed to displeasure for having been left 
with Carlostein, 

Replete with this notion, Zeluco let slip no occasion, while 
they remained at the inn where they dined, of saying things 
which he thought would vex and disconcert his wife, without 
being perceived by Carlostein or Seidlits, 

Has any one heard how his eye is to-day ? said he, nam- 
ing the person with whom Carlostein had the quarrel. 

heard, said Seidlits, that it still continues swelled and in- 
flamed. 

I am told he runs some risk of losing it altogether, said 
Zeluco, looking maliciously at Laura. 

I hope not, said Laura, naturally, and without observing 
the manner in which he had spoken. 

Would it give you a great deal of pain, madam? rejoined 


e. 
I should certainly be concerned that such a misfortune 





the sublime and luxurious scene before their eyes as if they 
had been blind; their mutual constraint was so great that 
neither was capable of expressing a distinct idea. Carlos- 
tvin made several efforts to begin a conversation, which 
proceeded no further than one uninteresting question and 
answer; Laura had been so terrified with the dreams of the 
preceding night that she could think or speak nothing but 
what they suggested. The careless and blunt temper of her 
brother disquieted her very much; and she greatly dreaded 
some mischief from that quarter. 

I fear, sir, said she, making a great effort to break the 
silence, and forcing a smile, as if the fear she expressed had 
not been serious ; I fear you have an imprudent friend in my 
brother. 

Madam? cried Carlostein with surprise. 

Laura repeated what she had said. 

1 consider your brother, replied Carlostein, as the most 
valuable friend that ever man had. [ owe my life to him. 

Nay, resumed she, I have no design to make a breach be- 
tween you ; but my brother has sometimes a thoughtless and 
provoking way of speaking, which may lead to very bad con- 
Seen, and of which itis the duty of a friend to warn 
hiro. 

{ do not conceive, said Carlostein, to what you allude. 

Nothing, resumed she, rankles more in the heart than 
contemptuous expressions, 

Unquestionably, answered he. 

Now, added she, is there any kind of injury more apt to 
provoke men to revenge. 

I am convinced of it, said Carlostein, unable to guess to 
what she alluded. 

Then surely, continued Laura with hesitation, it was im- 
prudent in my brother to speak as I hear he did on a late oc- 
casion. 

I am convinced _ labor under some mistake, madam, 
said Carlostein. Captain Seidlits, although as fearless as 
a man alive, is net apt to give wanton provocation, 

was told, said Laura, that, conversing lately on the un- 
fortunate scuffle in which you were involved, he used terms 
which might drive your antagonist to measures he would 
otherwise not think of, 

The accident which happened in 1 of that fool- 
ish affair, said Carlostein, he who gave the first provocation 
brought on himself; Captain Seidlits knows that nobody else 
was to blame, and I dare say he will assert this as often as 
the affair is talked of. 

But why irritate him with contemptuous expressions ? Per- 
haps he might become sensible he is in the wrong. Whatmy 
brother says may be carried to him, and excite Sim to mea- 
sures which otherwise he would not think of adopting. 

What measure he may choose to adopt, it is his business 
to weigh with attention, said Carlostein ; but certainly is not 
worth Captain Seidlits’s consideration. 

Friendship, said Laura, might make him consider, that 








ppened to any body, replied she, particularly on such an 
occasion, 

You will never be forgiven by the ladies, signor, said Ze- 
luco, addressing Carlostein, for spoiling this fine spark’s og- 


ing. 

Whe venom of jealousy in Zeluco’s breast was putinto a 
ferment by Laura’s answers, natural and mild as they were. 
When the company were preparing to return, Be so obliging, 
signor, said he to Carlostein, as to take my seat in the car- 
riage, and letme have your horse ; I should like to ride to 
town. 

This obliging husband made the proposal with no other 
view than that of distressing his wife. Laura’s heart beat 
tumultuously when she heard it; the agitation which she had 
felt during the conversation she had just had with Carlostein, 
on which she already had made some reflections, added to 
the glow of joy she was conscious of, on hearing her hus- 
band’s proposal, determined this virtuous woman to evade it: 
—turning from Carlostein therefore to Captain Seidlits, I 
have something particular to communicate to you, brother, 
said she, holding forth her hand; I beg you will favor me with 
your company in the carriage. 

With pleasure, cried Seidlits, taking his sister’s hand. 
Your wife and I have had a quarrel, added he to Zeluco, and 
I see she wishes for an opportunity to make itup. So saying, 
he went with her into the carriage, leaving Carlostein disap- 
pointed, and Zeluco ready to burst with anger. 

Whatever self-approbation Laura felt from this victory of 
her reason over her inclination, yet when she observed the 
desponding look of Carlostein, as the carriage passed him, 
her heart whispered, that if Zeluco should renew his propo- 
sal, she ought not to provoke him by a second refusal. She 
was not put tothe temptation. ‘The carriage moved on, and 
her brother was obliged to ask her oftener than once, What 
she had tocommunicate to him? before he was able to rouse 
her from the reverie in which her thoughts were absorbed, 
when the carriage proceeded to town. 

Zeluco having invited the two gentlemen to sup at his 
house, where they met with Madame de Seidlits and Signora 
Sporza, he could not give vent to the anger which he had so 
a , conceived against his wife, but assumed the appear- 
ance of good-humor and extraordinary affection for her. 
Laura was too much accustomed to him to be his dupe on 
this occasion, She saw clearly into the real state of his 
thoughts ; and, being quite convinced of hisrancor, she, who 
herself was all candor, was so shocked at his affected kind- 
ness, that, in spite of her unwillingness to give her mother 
uneasiness, she could not remain with the company, but was 
obliged to leave them abruptly, on the pretext of ill health. 

Madame de Seidlits had intended to remain that night with 
her daughter; but, being at that time ina delicate state 
of health herself, she was prevailed on to return to her own 
house, upon Signora Sporza’s offering to stay all night with 
Laura. This was infinitely agreeable to the latter, who 
wished to be secured from the company of her husband, 





CHAPTER LXIX. 
* No more can faith or candor move ; 
But each ingenuous deed of love, 
Which reason would aptiout, 
Now smiling o’er his dark distress, 
Fancy malignant strives to dress 
Like injury and fraud.” Akenside. 

Ze.vco retained all his hatred to Signora Sporza, though 
he thought it expedient to let it lie dormant for the present, 
and to behave to her with the attention due to a relation of 
his wife’s family, She saw through his dissimulation, and 
repaid his hatred witha fixed aversion; but this she carefully 
concealed from Madame de Seidlits, because she knew that 
it would give her uneasiness, Signora Sporza’s affection for 
Laura was increased by her perceiving that she was unhappy 
in her marriage ; and perhaps by being convinced that she en- 
tertained the same sentiments of Zeluco with herself. She 
did not take the same pains, therefore, to conceal her senti- 
ments from Laura that she did from Madame de Seidlits, 
Laura, however, would understand none of her hints, and dis- 
couraged all conversation on that subject. 

Signora Sporza saw the true motive of her young friend's re- 
serve ; and notwithstanding thatit would have been agreeable 
to herself to have talked freely of Zeluco’s behavior and cha- 
racter, yet she could not help approving of Laura’s prudence 
in declining all conversation on such a delicate subject, She 
beheld with more concern, that Laura was sinking into de- 
jection of spirits; and although she strongly suspected her 
partiality for Carlostein, as well as his passion for her, so far 
from considering this as an ageravation of Laura’s misfortune, 
she thought an attachment of this kind might prove a solitary 
antidote against the gloomy despondency, or even despair, 
with which her young friend was threatened. ‘ 

With regard to Signora Sporza it has been already hinted, 
that whatever her manner of acting had been, she was 
rather a free thinker on subjects of this nature ; for, although 
she had a high idea of Laura’s virtuous principles, she could 
not but be sensible of the danger of such attachments. It 
would appear, however, that she thought any danger worth 
risking that could make a diversion from the dismal state of 
mind into which Laura was falling, from a continued contems 
plation of her miserable connexion with a morose and jealous 
husband, : : 

Zeluco was the greatest of all self-tormentors ; his envious 
and gloomy mind was eternally suggesting fresh causes of 
disquiet to itself.» The two ideas which plagued him at pre- 
sent were, first that Laura disliked him, and also that she 
was fond of another. There was no cure for the first, but 
his becoming an honest man, which was not in bis nature; 
and the cure of the other was nearly as difficult; for to re- 
move suspicions from the breast of a man given to jealousy, 
and prevent their returning, would be changing his nature. 
This passion has a tendency not only to sour the temper, but 
to obscure the understanding ; else how should 

++___Trifles, light as air, 
Be to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ ?——” 
Laura having shown a disposition to remain at home on 
hearing that Carlostein was of the party to Baia; her having 
referred her brother’s company to his when they returned ; 
er having left the company abruptly at — ; and her de- 
jection of spirits from the time that the nobleman was con- 
fined by the hurt in his eye, Zeluco imputed to the interest 
which she took in this nobleman, and to her dislike to Care 
lostein on that account. d 

Zeluco was one of those amiable creatures, who being sel- 
dom at peace with themselves cannot bear that their neigh- 
bors should enjoy tranquillity. Laura used the pretence of 
ill health for a considerable time after her wy | obliged to 
retire from the company at supper, merely that she might be 
allowed to keep her apartment, enjuy the society of her mo- 
ther and Signora Sporza, and be spared from that of her hus- 
band. 

When she seemed a little better, her brother was added 
to the number of her visitors ; and even after she went abroad, 
she visited nobody but her mother or Signora Sporza. | Ze- 
luco explained her reserve, low spirits, and love of retire- 
ment, in the same manner that he had done her previous be- 
havior ; and his sullenness augmented —_ Laura was en- 
deavoring one day to divert her melancholy with her harpsi- 
chord; Zeluco heard the sound while he sat in his own apart- 
ment, and it redoubled his ill-humor. He suddenly entered 
the room where she was playing, and threw himself on a 
chair opposite to her with every mark of displeasure. 

She had observed, that taking any notice of him, particu- 
larly by speaking to him on such occasions, never failed to 
draw from him some brutal answer ; she therefore said no- 
thing, but played an air of such soothing melody, as might 
have subdued the rancor ofa damon. _ : 

You are mightily fond of Italian music, madam, said he, 
after some minutes of silence. 

I am, indeed, replied she, stopping for a moment, endea- 
voring to smile upon him, and then resuming the instrument. 

You prefer whatever is Italian, I have observed, rejoined 
he, with a malignant look. ie 

I cannot entirely say that, answered she, quitting the harp- 
sichord; but their music is generally preferred to that of any 
other nation, 

Yet you are half a German, resumed he. : 

More than halt, said Laura. I was born and educated in 
my father’s ee <i 

It is a wonder then that you have not some partiality for 
your countrymen, 

I esteem them highly, said Laura ; all the world acknow- 
ledge them to be a brave and worthy people. 

But you think the Italians more ‘niable ? added he, pro- 
longing the last word. 
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Laura made no answer, but applied again to the harpsi- 


chord, wishing to put an end to a dialogue which she found 
highly disagreeable, although she did not comprehend the 
motive or tendency of it, 

Zeluco started up, and walked with a hurried step across 
the room, and then turning suddenly to Laura, You dislike 
the Baron Carlustein, madam, do you not? resumed he, 

Dislike him, sir? said she, alarmed and blushing. 

Yes, madam, you hate him, 

I should be glad, said she, to have no reason to hate any 


body. 

‘And what reason have you for hating him, madam ? 

[have not said that it is him I hate; replied she, with 
some degree of indignation. 

Oh! you have not said it, rejoined he, mistaking the im- 
— of her words; you have only shown it by your be- 


vior. 

{ do not comprehend your meaning, said she, 

Why would you not admit him into the carriage on your 
return to Baia ! 

I wished to converse with my brother, said she. 

Perhaps you would have preferred another to either? add- 
ed he, looking meliciously in her face. 

I do not know that I should, said Laura. 

But [ know it, madam; I know who interests you more 
than all the world, and on whose account the Baron Carlos- 
tein is the object of your displeasure. 

Laura could not hear this name without emotion. She 
again colored, repeating with a faltering voice, My displea- 
sure! 

Yes, madam, your displeasure, cried Zeluco with a raised 
voice; you cannot hide it, you redden with resentment at the 
bare mention of his name: but I would have you to know, 
that he is a man whom I esteem; and I wish the blow he 
dealt to that fine essenced minion had beat his brains out. 

As he pronounced this with violent emphasis and action, 
he struck his cane through a mirror, and rushed out of the 
room, leaving Laura filled with contempt and indignation at 
his ridiculous and frantic behavior. 

Zeluco, like many other peevish and fiery-tempered people, 
was apt to display Le ill-humor at the expense of his furni- 
ture; but Laura had never seen him so violently agitated on 
any former occasion. 

She was not sorry, however, that his suspicions, since sus- 
picions of some person or other he must have, were directed 
to a man quite indifferent to her, 

A footman entering the room as Zeluco went out, she 
mentioned the mirvor having been accidentally broken, and 
ordered another directly in its place to prevent further re- 
marks on the subject ; and she determined to pass that even- 
ing with Signora Sporza. 

CHAPTER LXX. 
The indiscretion of a Friend. 

Hirnerto Laura had been successful in her endeavors 
to hide from the servants the ill footing on which her husband 
and she were; but Zeluco had spoken during the foregoing 
dialogue in such a loud tone that a maid of Laura’s, who 
= in one of the adjoining chambers, heard a great part 
of it. 

This maid felt herself quite overloaded with so much im- 
portant intelligence ; and seeing nobody at home to whom 
she could conveniently consign it, she hastened to Signora 
Sporza, whom she knew to be the friend of her mistress, and 
immediately informed her of all she had heard; and where- 
ever there might have been a gap in the narrative from her 
not having heard distinctly, she took care to fill it up from her 
own imagination; so that the whole appeared an uninterrupt- 
ed scene of brutal abuse on the part of Zeluco, and of pa- 
tience and resignation on that of veel 

When she had finished, Voila un homme, said Signora 
Sporza, speaking in French, that the maid might not under- 
stand her, voild un homme fait exprés pour étre cocu. She 
then cautioned the maid very earnestly not to mention what 
she had heard to Madame de Seidlits, or to any other person, 
as it might be of very bad consequence to her mistress. 

The maid feeling herself greatly relieved by what she had 
already told, and being averse to do any thing which would 
injure Laura, thought she might safely promise not to men- 
tion it; which she accordingly did, with a sincere intention 
to keep her word. 

As the maid withdrew, Baron Carlostein was introduced, 
and soon after Signora Sporza had a proof in herself of what 
most people experience ; how much easier it is to give good 
advice than to follow it: for she was so full of indignation at 
what she had heard, that she could not contain herself more 
than the maid, but told the whole to the baron, who was much 
more affected than surprised at the information ; for, from the 
idea he had formed of the character of Zeluco, and what he 
had observed of his behavior, particularly on the day of the 
jaunt to Baia, he was convinced that Zeluco and Laura lived 
unhappily together, and conjectured, that scenes similar to 
that which Signora Sporza had 1 ted to him i 
passed between them. 

In her narration, Signora Sporza discovered great indigna- 
tion against Zeluco; in listening to it, Carlostein seemed to 
think only on the unhappiness of Laura: while she abused 
the former, he compassionated the latter. After having ex- 
hausted her rage, however, pity became predominant in her 
breast also, she was actually shedding tears when Laura 
herself entered the room. As Laura seemed surprised at 
finding her friend in thig_state, and began to inquire into the 
cause of her affliction, Carlostein thought it became him to 
retire, and leave them at liberty. 

Laura then expressed the most tender anxiety for her 
friend, and begged to know what distressed her, 








Alas! my sweet friend, said Signora Sporza, why should 
I disturb you with my sorrows : ae 

That I may do all in my power to alleviate them, said 
Laura, that you may show you have too much confidence in 
me to hide the cause of your grief from me. 

Have you shown that colllencs in me ? replied she. 

Yes, replied Laura, in every thing that concerned myself 
alone, or could be remedied. Tell me, therefore, what 
grieves you, and prove that yu think me your friend, 

I think you an angel, said Signora Sporza, passionately ; 
and I love you with all my soul; but he who is the cause of 
my present affliction, is the monster whom I detest as sin- 
cerely as I love you. She then threw out expressions which 
plainly indicated that she was acquainted with the scene 
above-mentioned, and knew that she was very ill-treated by 
her husband. 

Good heaven! cried Laura ; was this the subject of _ 
conversation with the Baron Carlostein, when | entered ? 

Signora Sporza owned that they had been conversing on 
this subject. Laura then begged of her to send to him di- 
rectly, and entreat of him not to give the most distant hint of 
what she had told him to Captain Seidlits. You do not 
know, continued she, the viol of my brother’s temper ; 
and were he to hear any thing of this nature, the consequence 
would be dreadful indeed. 

Signora Sporza directly wrote a letter to Carlostein in the 
terms which Laura required ; and he immediately returned 
for answer, that he was aware of the consequences that 
mig follow the mentioning any of the circumstances she 
had communicated to him, and assuring her he never should. 

This quieted Laura’s anxiety on this head; and as she 
could no longer entirely avoid conversing with Signora Spor- 
zaon the cobject of her husbanq’s ill-treatment, she endea- 
vored to soften it, saying, that the particulars had been ex- 
aggerated, and that some vexatious news had put him into 
ill-humor at that time, and made him behave in a manner 
different from his usual conduct. 








CHAPTER LXXI. 
Mr, N—— hears from the Baronet. 


In the mean time the honorable Mr. N—’s intimacy with 
Carlestein and Seidlits continued, and gradually grew into 
friendship, especially with the former, for the character and 
tastes of Mr. N— were more analogous to those of Carlos- 
tein than of Seidlits; yet he had also a very great degree of 
esteem for the latter. It is remarkable, that the friendship 
between Mr. N— and Carlostein was not interrupted by 
their being fond of the same woman: both esteemed her 
highly, neither had a wish inconsistent with her honor; and 
although Mr. N— perceived that Laura had a stronger at- 
tachment to Carlostein than to any other person, he had also 
that degree of candor which so few possess, of being able to 
acquiesce in ae against himself. 

Mr. N— had heard no account of his uncle the baronet, or 
Mr. Steele, since he parted with them at Florence ; and he 
had begun to be uneasy about them, when he received a let- 
ter from the former, dated Paris, the import of which was, 
that they should be detained in that place longer than they 
had intended, by a hurt which Mr. Siecle had received in 
consequence of a fall from his horse, in attempting to lea 
over a gate ina field a few miles from Paris; that a Frene 
gentleman, who saw the accident, had brought him to town 
in his carriage, much bruised; but he was already better, 
and would soon be quite well. 

The baronet next mentioned, that one Carr, a Scotchman, 
who pretended to be an acquaintance of Buchanan, had call- 
ed on him, saying, he had lately come in a trading vessel 
from Naples to Marseilles; that on his landing he had met 
with a young sailor, who, some years since, had gone to the 
East Indies as midshipman in an English frigate, which bad 
been lost on the coast of Malabar, but he, with a few others 
of the crew, was saved ; that, after various distresses, he had 
been taken into one of the vessels of the country, and again 
shipwrecked in the Persian gulf; had remained several years 
in Persia, afterwards had found means to get to Alexandria, 
and from thence in a trading vessel to Marseilles, where this 
Carr had met him, and they had travelled together on foot to 
Paris ; but on account of his sharing his purse with this poor 
sailor, who then lay sick at their Ldgings, Carr pretended 
that his own finances were exhausted : on which account he 
applied to him for a small supply of money to enable them 
both to proceed to London, The baronet concludes his let- 
ter in this manner : 

“You may believe, my dear N——, that I was willing to 
relieve a man who had behaved so generously ; but I wish- 
ed, in the first place, to ascertain the truth of this Scotch- 
man’s story, which I own I thoughta little romantic. I gave 
him, therefore, only a guinea ia the mean time, and desired 
him to return next morning with some proof that he was of 
Buchanan’s acquaintance ; and J sent Mr. Steele’s servant, 
Tom Dawson, with him to his lodging, with another guinea 
to the English sailor. Tom returned within a couplo of 
hours, and informed me he had seen the sailor, who was a 
young man of three or four and twenty, of the name of War- 
ren; that Carr had shown him a letter which he said was 
from Buchanan to a countryman of theirs at Edinburgh; 
that, having broke open the seal of this letter, Carr desired 
Dawson to carry it to me as the only testimony he could 
give of the truth of his story. 

‘ After perusing it, I own I have no doubt of the truth of 
what Carr told me, and shall certainly supply these two poor 
fellows with money sufficient to carry them home. Buchan- 
an’s epistle is so characteristic that I had it transcribed, and 
now send you the copy. As you are no very enthusiastic 
virtuoso, it may possibly entertain you as much as any manu- 
script lately dug out of Herculaneum, 





“ There is another composition which I should be very 
well pleased to get a sight of, and that is by no less a per- 
sonage than Steele’s servant, Dawson. He told his master, 
the other day, he wished to go to Versailles; and being ask- 
ed what business he had there? he said, He had received a 
letter from Ben Jackson, your father’s groom, desiring him 
to be sure to send him a description all about France and 
Paris; and he therefore wished to add a word or two about 
Versailles, being the king’s country-house, Steele, who, 
you know, would suffer great inconveniency himself rather 
than deprive any person depending upon hun of such a grati- 
fication, immediately assented ; and he tells me that Daw- 
son has been scribbling ever since his return. An account 
of Paris, and of the French nation, from such a hand, must 
of course be entertaining. Iam sorry, therefore, 1 cannot 
send it with the poe | 

“ Adieu, my dear Edward,—Believe me ever sincerely 

ours, * * # & #h 


CHAPTER LX Xl. 
BUCHANAN’S LETTER, 
To Mr, Archibald Campbell, Tobacconist, at the Sign of the 
Highlander, Canungate, Edinburgh, 
“ Dear Arcuy, Naples. 


“T RECEIVED your kind epistle, with the agrecable news 
that all our friends in the West country are well. I would 
have acknowledged the favor long ago, but could not find a 
private hand to carry my letter; Sor do not choose to put 
my friends to the expense of postage, and therefore I make 
it a rule never to write by the post to any but strangers. 

“* Your fears of my having forgot you are very ill founded ; 
for although it has been my lot to sojourn many years among 
strangers, yet, thanks be unto God, [ never learned to prefer 
a to my own countrymen: on the contrary, I do feel 
that I like my old friends the better in proportion as | increase 
my new acquaintance. So you see there is little danger of 
my forgetting them, and far less my blood relations ; for sure- 
ly blood is thicker than water. 

“ As for my master, the honorable Mr. N—, he is an ex- 
ception; for he has been my benefactor, and it is impossible 
for me to be more attached to the nearest relations I have 
than to him: he is a kind-hearted and noble-minded gentle- 
man indeed: and although he is most generous on proper oc- 
casions, he avoids the idle expense of many of his country- 
men, whose extravagance, when they are on their tours, as 
they call them, renders them the prey and laughing-stock of 
all the countries through which they pass. And if you wera 
only to see the sums which those thoughtless young lads, 
who have ten times more money than wit to guide it, throw 
away on useless nigg-nyes,* while thousands around them 
are pinched for the necessaries of life, it would make the 
very hair of your head, my dear Archy, stand up like the 
locks of Medusa. 

“ Before we left England, which, as I wrote to you at the 
time, Mr. N—— was advised to do on account: of his health, 
I endeavored to persuade him to go and drink goats’ whey 
among the healthful hills of the highlands, where there are 
neither coughs, colds, nor shortness of breath, and where he 
could have lived like a king at a moderate expense; but he 
was prevailed on to try Italy, which has, to be sure, succeed- 
ed pretty well; but I am still in hopes that he will some time 
or other make a visit to Scotland, for he always speaks with 
respect of our country, which the ignorant and worthless of 
the English never do, 

‘You desire my opinion of Italy and its inhabitants, which 
I shall now give you without prejudice or partiality, The 
Italians are a most ingenious people. I have been even 
tempted to think that there is something favorable to inge- 
nuity in the very air or soil, or something else belonging to 
this happily situated peninsula of Italy, for it became in the 
first place the seat of the empire of the world by the valor 
and address of its inhabitants ; when I say the world, [ mean 
all but the northern part of Great Britain, which the Romans 
were so far from subduing that they were obliged to build 
walls and ramparts across the island; first, between the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde, and next, from Carlisle to New- 
castle, to defend themselves from our ancestors the Caledo- 
nians, 

“But when the Roman empire was overturned by the 
Goths, Rome became the seat of a new kind of empire, and 
that is the empire of the Popes. In short, the inhabitants 
of Italy first subdued mankind by open force ; and, secondly, 
by imposition and pawkry.f And after several ages of Go- 
thic darkness, where does the light of knowledge first dawn 
again? Where do the arts first appear; and where are they 
carried to the greatest perfection? Why, in this same Italy, 
This looks, I say, as if there were something peculiarly ra 
vorable to ingenuity in this country. But whatever may be 
in that notion, with all the disadvantages to which they are 
exposed from a miserably bad government, the present race 
of Italians certainly are a civilized, discreet, sober people, 
not so frank as the French, nor yet so reserved as the Eng- 
lish; but with more shrewdness of understanding perhaps 
than either, 

“In the formation of statues and graven images they are 
supposed to surpass all the nations in Europe ; for, in our own 
country, you know, this occupation was never much encou- 
raged, because, in the opinion of several serious Christians of 
the presbyterian persuasion, it flies in the teeth of the second 
commandment, 

“The Italians are fond of music to an astonishing, and 
even to an unwarrantable degree; the number of eunuchs 
which they employ at a great expense, is a pretty plain proof 
that they spare nothing to have their ears tickled ; they even 


{ Pawkry, cunning. 





* Nigg-nyes, or bawbles. 
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oblige them to sing in the very churches; yet surely they 
might find houses enough to keep concerts in without profan- 
ing the house of God.—What would you think, Archi ald, of 
hearing a dozen of fiddlers playing in the High Church of 
Edinburgh before and afier sermon on the Lord’s day? I 
am sure it would shock you, as it did me, to a very great de- 
ree. 

hs Some people endeavor to defend this, saying, that it as- 
sisis devotion, and a great deal of idle clishmaclaiver* of the 
same kind: for my part, I have no good opinion of that sort 
of devotion which a parcel of fiddlers can assist. And peo- 
ple may argue as they please, but assuredly fiddles are bet- 
ter contrived to promote dancing than either meditation or 
prayer, At the same time it must be confessed that Italian 
music, when performed in a proper place and on proper oc- 
casions, is very delightful to hear ; though the best of it never 
thrilled through my heart so pleasingly as the sweet melody 
of some of our own tunes, : 

“As to the vulgar notion, that the Scottish music was in- 
vented by David Rizzio, the Italian secretary to Queen 
Mary, it 1s contrary to history, to tradition, and tu common 
sense ; for nothing requires a greater degree of popularity, 
or would be a stronger proof of a man’s being esteemed and 
universally admired in a country, than his forming the na- 
tional taste in music: but David Rizzio, poor creature, was 
universally hated during the short time he lived in Scotland ; 
and if any tunes had been known to be of his invention, that 
circumstance alone would have been sufficient to prevent 
their ever being sung or played in that country. 

“ You inquire also concerning the city of Naples compared 
with other places :—I will only say in a few words, that it isa 
large and populous town, pleasingly situated in the view of a 
spacious bay, little inferior in beauty to Loch Lomond itself. 
The houses are built of free-stone, several stories high, so 
that it has a more lofty appearance than London, but not 
quite so sublime as Edinburgh. : 

‘« But it is not in the appearance of the fields, or of the ci- 
ties, nor in the customs or genius of the inhabitants, that the 
country where you reside has the great advantage over this 
land of darkness, but in the important article of religion; 
which here consists almost entirely of external show and 
gewgawry, of bowings, courtesies, and various gesticula~ 
tions, of fantastical dresses, processions, and other idle cere- 
monials, which are in no way connected with true piety, and 
altogether a to the simplicity of the Gospel, which 
you, my deardriend, enjoy the inestimable privilege of hear- 
ing preached in its native purity and truth, Asfor your high 
dignified clergy, their lordships, and their eminencies, and his 
holiness himself, I have heard some of them perform ; and if 
I may judge of the rest by those I have heard, they are mere 

igmics upon pedestals, compared with the preachers you 
ions an opportunity of hearing every Lord’s day. 

‘ Having now briefly touched upon most of the points you 
mention in your last letter, I must recommend the bearer to 
your friendly offices ; his name is Andrew Carr, of the Carrs 
of the south, his father being a shoemaker in Selkirk ; he 
eame to this country in the service of an English gentleman, 
whom he was obliged to quit through the malice of the valet 
de chambre, who, taking advantage of the young man’s be~ 
ing overtaken with liquor on the last St. Andrew’s day, turn- 
ed him off, on the pretext of his being an habitual drunkard. 

‘* He remained however at Naples, in expectation of being 
taken into the service of some other English gentleman ; an 
being young, thoughtless, and of a cantyt turn of mind, he 
lived for some time very idly. When any of the English 
servants were allowed a day of pleasuring, as they call it, 
Andrew was sure to be of the party; and, at this rate, all 
the money he received from his late master would soon have 
been cast at the cocks} :—but in the midst of this he received 
a letter from his mother at Selkirk, informing him of his fa- 
ther’s death, by which she and his sister were reduced to 
great poverty and distress. This news made a most laudable 
alteration in the conduct of Carr; he shunned all those par- 
ties of which he had formerly been so fond. And when our 
Dick pressed him very much, saying, You used to be as fond 
of mirth and good wine as F ed neighbors, Andrew shook 
his head, and replied, Gif I drink wine, Richard, my mother 
and sister must drink water; and the very next day he called 
on me with forty dollars, which he desired me to pay to Mr. 
N——’s banker, for an order on a house at Edinburgh, to re- 
mit the value to his mother. Mr. N—— was so much 
pleased when he heard of this, that he doubled the remit- 
tance to Carr’s mother, and also furnished him with money 
sufficient to defray the expense of his journey through France 
to Edinburgh, where, by my advice, he intends to establish 
himself as a dancing-master, being one of the best dancers 
of an English hornpipe, a Scottish jigg, ora strathspey, that 
Tever saw. Jt is a thousand pities that he continued so long 
at the shoemaking trade; because the constant stooping has 
given a roundness to his back and shoulders, which hurts his 
air a little in dancing of a minuet; but he is to remain three 
weeks or a month at Paris to improve himself, which will re- 
move that impediment. 

“I desire that you will put my namesake, little Geordy, to 
Mr. Carr’s school, and I beg that you will assist him by your 
recommendation. 

“T send by Mr. Carr two tortoise-shell snuff-boxes, one 
for you, and the other for Mr. Mackintosh ; they are in the 
Neapolitan taste, only, instead of their usual ornaments, [ 
caused the maker to inlay the first with a golden thistle, with 
the inscription, Nemo me impune lacessit ; and the other with 
a cat rampant, which is the crest of the Mackintoshes, and 
the motto, Touch not the cat bot§ a glove. I hope you will 
accept of them as small tokens of my friendship to you both, 








* Idle tittle-tattle. Cheerful. } Thrownaway. § Without. 





I send also a blue velvet bonnet as a new year’s gift to little 
Geordy. I must now end this long letter, begging to be re- 
spectfully remembered to the Laird of Clairvoky and his 
lady, to Mr. Hector Monro, and his cousin A2neas, to black 
Colin Camphell, and blind Saunders, and to all inquiring 
friends on the water of Enrick; and so, my dear Archy, 
“ T remain your affectionate cousin, 
“ Grorce Bucnanan.” 


CHAPTER LXXIII, 
DAWSON’S LETTER. 

ALTHOUGH the baronet could not with propriety get a 
sight of the letter which Dawson had been so long and so 
carefully composing for the benefit of his friend Ben Jackson, 
we have had the good fortune to procure a copy, faithfully 
taken from the original; which is here inserted as a compa- 
nion to the foregoing. 

A Monseer, 


Monseer Benjamin Jackson, che le 
Count de————, 
shire, 
Engliterr. 
DEAR BEN, 

“ Having received yours per course, this serves to let you 
know, that [ am well and hearty, and so is Sir ——; but as 
for Mr, Steele, he had a fall from his horse in taking a very 
easy leap, which hurt him a little, but he is growing better, 
thank God, for he is as good a soul and as generous to ser- 
vants as any alive :—it was all the horse’s fault, that I must 
say in justice to Mr. Steele, who put more trust in this lazy 
toad than he deserved; beng deceived by the owner, who 
pretended he was avery good leaper. Now, to say the 
truth, I have not seen many tolerable horses fit for hunting in 
all this town ; and as for the women, about which your sis- 
ter Bess makes inquiry, they are all for the most part paint- 
ed, at least their faces: then for the rest, they hardly ever 
nick their tails, [mean of the horses; for England is the 
only country for horses and women, I do not believe that all 
Paris could produce the like of Eclipse, and your sister Bess. 

“Since you and your sister Bess desire it, 1 shall now 
write to you a little about the description of this here town 
and country. In my own private opinion, Paris is but a tire- 
some town to live in, for there is none of the common neces- 
saries of life, as porter or good ale; and as for their beef, they 
boil it to rags. ine to be sure is cheaper here, but not so 
strong and genuine as in London. 

“ T have been at the French king’s palace, which they call 
Versailles in their language: it is out of town, the same as 
Kew or Windsor is with our king. I went first and fore- 
most to see the stables, which to be sure is very grand, and 
there they have some very good-looking horses, especially 
English hunters: it grieved me to see so many of our own 
best subjects in the service of our lawful enemy, which to be 
sure the French king is. 

“We little think how many of our fellow-creatures are se- 
duced from England to distant countries, and exposed to the 
worst of usage, from both the French and Spaniards; for 
none of them know how an English horse ought to be 
treated, 

“ When I was at Versailles, I saw the Dowfiness, which is 
all the same as the Prince of Wales’s wife with us; she is 
one of the prettiest women I have seen in France, being 
very fair and blooming, and more like an English woman than 
a French, and not unlike your sister Bess, only her dress was 
different. 

‘ She rides like the ladies in England, with both her legs 
on the same side of the horse, whereas I have seen many 
women since [came abroad ride on horseback like men, 
which I think a bad contrivance, and J am surprised their 
husbands permit it. But I am told, the women here do what- 
ever they please, for all over France ‘ the gray mare is the 
better horse.?, Yet what contradicts this, and which I can- 
not account for, is what I heard my Lord D—’s butler tell 
ey yr Hy which is this, that by a law which he mentioned, 

ut I have forgot its name, though it sounded something like 
a leek,—by that there law, he said, that no woman can be 
king in France; that is, he did not mean by way of a bull, 
for he is of English parentage, born at Kihvonsy, but he 
meant, that no woman can ever be queen in France, as our 
women in England are. As for instance, suppose the king 
has no sons, but only a daughter; then when the king dies, 
this here daughter, according to that there law, cannot be 
made queen, but the next near relation, provided he is a man, 
is made king, and not the last king’s daughter, which to be 
sure is very unjust. But you will say, Can there be no 
queen in France then? Yes, whoever the king marries is 
queen; and as long as her husband lives she may govern 
him, and rule the nation as much as she pleases; but when 
he dies, she is not permitted to rule any longer, except the 
next king pleases. 

“ Now this shows, and you may tell your sister Bess so, 
that in spite of all the coaxing and courting which the French 
use to the women, yet they are false-hearted towards 
them at the bottom, and do not respect them so much, as 
to the main point, as we English does; and yet one of those 
d—d parlivoos will go further with some women in a day 
than an Englishman in a month—all owing to their impu- 
dence ; for a common man has as much impudence in France 
as a man-midwife has in England, By-the-bye, Ben, I 
wonder you allow Tournelle, my lord’s French servant, to 
be so much with your sister Bess ; he pretends to teach her 
the French cortillong, but who knows what sort of cortillongs 
he may try to teach her? In my own opinion, old John 
Lancashere could teach her dancing as well, and this would 
be more decent for the reputation of her vertue: but you 





need not show this part of my letter to Bess, but make your 
own use of it. 

“T have seen the French horse guards, which they cali 
jangdarms ; the men are smart looking young fellows enough, 
but the horses are poor washy things in comparison of our 
dragoons. 

“ The Swiss guards are stout men, clothed in scarlet, the 
same as our soldiers ; but they have moustaches on their lips 
like the ratcatcher in St. Giles’s. 

“The French foot guards are dressed in blue, and all the 
marching regiments in white, which has a very foolish 
pearance for soldiers ; and as for blue regimentals, it is oniy 
fit for the blue horse or the artillery. 

“T believe the French army would have no great chance 
with our troops in a fair battle upon plain pode It is luck 
for the Mounseers, that there is no road by land between Do- 
ver and Calais ; but as it is, [ wonder the king does not send 
some regiments by sea to take Paris, which could make no 

reat resistance ; for there is no walls round the town, and 
ere would be a good deal of plunder. 

“ But, after all, [ like Paris better than Naples, though it 
is so near Mount Vesuvius, which all strangers go to see, 
the same as they do St. Paul’s, the Monument, and lions in 
the Tower of London: it is to be sure continually smoking, 
and throwing out fiery ashes and other combustibles, such ag 
none of our English mountains does. I went one night to the 
top of it with Mr. N—’s valet Buchanan, and one Dunean 
Targe, another Scotchman : I thought I should have been 
choked with the smoke and sulphurous smell, But as for Bue 
chanan and Targe, it gave them no disturbance ; the reason 
of which I take to be, that the Scotch are accustomed from 
their infancy to brimstone and bad smells in their own couns 
> I do not say this by way of disparagement to them two, 
who are no bad kind of men—only a little proud ; but of the 
Scotch in general, who, in my opinion, ought to be restrained 
by act of parliament to their own country, otherwise I do be« 
lieve, in my own conscience, sooner or later, they will eat 
up Old England. 

“I have sent unto you, by the bearer, a pappy mashee 
tobacco-box, and a dozen pair of gloves for your sister Bess, 
who will also deliver to you this letter, which I have taken 
three days in writing, to oblige you and Bess; and I durst 
not write by the post, for if the French found this letter, they 
would take me up for a spy, and shut me up in the Bastilo 
during my life; and in England, I am told, all foreign letters 
are opened by the ministry ; in which case this might bring 
you into trouble, because of the box and gloves, which being 
counterband against the act of parliament, the king would be 
enraged if he Seow of such a thing, which stands to reason, 
all smuggled goods being so much money out of his pocket.— 
All from, dear Ben, with my kind love to your sister Bess, 

‘Your servant to command, 
“Tuomas Dawson.” 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
A letter from the Baronet to the Honorable Mr. N—. 


A Few posts after the arrival of this packet, Mr, N—— 
received the following letter from his uncle : 

“ MY DEAR EDWARD, Paris. 

‘‘T wILL now give you a little more of Carr the Scot, and 
the English seaman.—In consequence of Dawson’s havin 
mentioned to his master, that the latter seemed sickly, oa 
was but very indifferently accommodated in lodgings, Steele 
had the humanity to do what I ought to have done, but which 
I confess I neglected. He sent a physician to visit him, who 
having given it as his opinion, that the young Englishman 
required nothing but rest and proper diet to re-establish his 
health, Mr. Steele then sent for the landlord of the house 
where Carr and he were quartered, desiring that he would 
immediately give them a more convenient apartment, and let 
the young man have that particular diet which the doctor res 
commended ; for all which he indemnified the man by an 
immediate advance of money, and sent a message to the 
sailor, that he wished to see Koen as soon as he could easily 
walk to the hotel, which was at no great distance from their 
inn. 
“Carr and Warren came together two days after receive 
ing this message ; the latter is a well-looking man, of about 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of age ; he appeared ema- 
ciated, but is sanetile of a stout constitution, and mends 
daily. He was desired to sit down, and he gave a short ac- 
count of his disasters and long residence in Persia, in a 
modest and sensible manner, 

“ But [leave you to imagine our surprise and pleasure, 
when in the course of the conversation we discovered that 
this sailor is brother to Lady Elizabeth’s young friend Miss 
Warren ; the same who went in a frigate as a midshipman 
to the East Indies the year before her father’s death, and 
was supposed to have been lost in the passage, as neither 
the vessel nor any of the crew were afterwards heard of. 
You must r ber Lady Elizabeth’s relating those cir- 
cumstances to you and to me at N—— House, one day after 
Miss Warren left the room, which she did on your mention- 
ing an East India ship’s having struck on a bank in going 
out of the Channel; and your aunt at the same time begged 
of you to be guarded in your discourse in that young lady’s 
company, as every hint relative to naval engagements or 
shipwrecks was apt to rouse within her mind the painful re- 
collection of her own family misfortunes. I will not attempt 
to describe young Warren’s joy, on my informing him that I 
was acquainted with his sister, and that she was well and 
happily situated; nor how suddenly that joy was ary eo 
when he inquired about his father. I answered, I had hear 
nothing of him very lately; but the youth had observed, that 
Steele made a sudden involuntary movement at the question, 
and he saw me look sorrowful when I made the answer. 
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s, cried he, wringing his hands, my father is dead—I 
yo mo me him ean We were aiiats which render- 
ed his suspicions certainty. The young man then burst 
into tears. After allowing them to flow for some time in 
silence, I told him that his father had died in battle, exerting 
himself gallantly in the cause of his country. The satisfac~ 
tion which this communicated was visible through his tears ; 
he made me repeat all the circumstances I knew, again and 
again. I shall never forget the emotion and ardor which 
appeared in the youth’s countenance while he listened. My 
father, cried he with exultation, was a brave officer, That 
he was, said I. I had the honor of knowing him; his be- 
havior during the action im which he fell was praised, and his 
death regretted by the whole fleet. The young man con- 
tinued to shed tears. 

“Steele is a worthy fellow—lI like him more and more ; 
he took hold of Warren’s hand, and was going to say some-~ 
thing consolatory to him ; but his voice failing, he also burst 
into tears, and he only could utter the words Damn it, while 
he hastily rubbed his eyes, ina kind of indignation at finding 
himself crying. I said every thing that I imagined could soothe 

g Warren ;—we ordered an apartment for him at our 
Led s=geer Carr was exceedingly happy: he said he had 
always suspected that Mr. Warren was of genteel parentage, 
and even attempted to make an apology for some parts of his 
own behavior which he thought had been too familiar, You 
may easily conceive how this was received by one of War- 
ren’s sensibility; he shook him by the hand, called him his 
benefactor, “ad said he would never forget what he owed to 
him. Carr, however, declared he knew what belonged to a 
gentleman and the son of an officer, and only desired leave to 
continue to attend him in the quality of a servant till his arri- 
valin England; and notwithstanding all Warren could urge, 
he would remain with him on no other conditions. J 

“T have prevailed on this young man to accept of my credit 
for what is immediately necessary for his decent equipment. 
All his misfortunes have not damped bis fondness for his pro- 
fession. He has no views nor hopes independent of it ; and 
his most ardent wish, after seeing his sister, is to return to 
his duty, in the hopes of promotion as an officer. Steele is 
wonderfully attached to him, and Warren seems to have the 
warmest esteem and most grateful affection for Steele, who 
is now so well that we think of leaving this in a few days; 
and my next letter, I hope, will be dated from N—— House. 


God bless you, my dear Edward !” 





CHAPTER LXXV. 
A second letter from the baronet to the honorable Mr. N——., 

Two or three weeks after this, Mr. N—— received an- 
other letter from his uncle, of which what follows is an ex- 
tract : ‘ 

‘ Our reception at N——— House was most joyful; Steele’s 
mother and his uncle Transfer were both there when we ar- 
rived. The former flew with impatience into her son’s arms 
before he had finished his compliments to your father and 
Lady Elizabeth. Transfer assured Steele, as he shook 
him by the hand, that he was not so happy even at the peace, 
although he had then gained six thousand pounds by the rise 
of stock. While the mother, uncle, and nephew were en- 
tertaining each other, I presented young Warren to his sister, 
The tenderness of this scene exceeds my power of a 
tion; your father was moved even to tears, while Lady 
Elizabeth beheld it with a smile of serene satisfaction. [ do 
not know how to account for this; fer who is more alive to 
the feelings of humanity than her ladyship? Perhaps she 
had anticipated the meeting in her imagination: so that, 
when it actually took place, nothing happened but what she 
had foreseen ; whereas your father was taken by surprise ; or 
— Lady Elizabeth’s attention to support her young 
riend during this pathetic interview prevented her from being 
so much affected herself as she would otherwise have been. 

“Young Warren behaved with great propriety, for his be- 
havior was natural. His first expressions were those of the 
most affectionate tenderness for his sister ; his next, of gra~ 
titude to Lady Elizabeth and your father, for the parental 
kindness they had shown to his orphan sister ; the mention 
of which brought the recollection of their own father into the 
minds of both. The fine countenance of Miss Warren, 
bathed in tears, fell upon her brother’s shoulder, while he, 
greatly agitated, was scarcely able to sustain her and himself. 

“Tn this attitude they continued for some time in the midst 
of a group too much affected to give them any interruption. 

“ Miss Warren seeming to recover herself, and attempting 
to apologize to the company, Lady Elizabeth took her by the 
hand, and said, I beg you will come with me, my dear, I have 
Something to say to you. Then, supporting Miss Warren 
with one hand, and drawing her brother after her with the 
other, she conducted both into another room. You must have 
many things to communicate in which you will be under re- 
straint from the presence of even your best friends, So say- 
ing, she left them together, and returned to the company. 

“Mrs, Steele was inclined to have a téte-d-téle with her 
son; but Transfer, who observed her drawing him aside, op- 
 orwey it, unless he were admitted of the party; he swore he 
loved his nephew as well as his sister could love her son, and 
he had no notion of allowing him to be seduced from him on 
the very day of his arrival. 

“ After Warren and his sister had been together about an 
hour, he called in Carr, whom the young lady was most de- 
sirous of seeing. She seems almost in love with this fellow 
ever since her brother informed her of Carr’s behavior to him; 
and respects him so much for the goodness of his heart that 
she cannot bear to hear him turned into ridicule on any ac- 


count. 
“T read Buchanan’s letter the other day to your father and 





Lady Elizabeth. We laughed a little at an expression in it 
concerning Carr’s air in dancing a minuet. Miss Warren 
did not quite relish the jest. I do in my conscience believe, 
that had a man, with the face and person of the Belvidere 
Apollo, neglected her brother in his distress, no future atten- 
tion to herself could have made this young lady respect him 
so much as she does this poor fellow. 

“ The enthusiastic affection of Miss Warren for her brother 
bodes well for our friend Steele, who is her passionate ad- 
mirer as much as ever ; and, if I am not greatly mistaken, the 
jer views him already in a different light from what she did 

ore he went abroad. I am so much convinced of this, that 
I have ventured to give Steele some encouraging hints tu 
that purpose. Your father also wishes him to renew his ad- 
dresses, and I am certain that Steele’s heart prompts him to 
the same ; his natural diffidence, however, jomed to the ab- 
horrence he has for importuning any body, have hitherto 
restrained him; he derives little encouragement from Miss 
Warren’s affable behavior to him, which he entirely imputes 
to complaisance fur her brother, whose friendship for Steele 
increases daily. But in my opinion, independent of all con- 
sideration of her brother, the damsel herself now views honest 
Steele with other eyes than she did formerly. Indeed both 
your father and Lady Elizabeth declare, that he is improved 
in many respects by his travels. Possibly you may lay claim 
to part of the honor of this, for I believe you were his only 
ami du voyage. Adieu, my dear Edward. [I rejoice in the 
accounts of your continued good health, and hope you will 
stay no longer abroad than the time requisite for confirming it, 
so that you may never again need to quit Old England on 
that account,” 





CHAPTER@XXVI. 
Prudent conduct of Laura. 


Tr is now full time to return to Laura, from whom the 
reader may perhaps think we have been absent too long. 
When we left her, she had prevailed on Signora Sporza 
to write to Carlostein, and had seen his answer, wherein he 
gave assurances not to give the least hint to his friend Cap- 
tain Seidlits of the ill footing on which Zeluco and his sister 
were, After the discovery made by the maid to Signora Spor- 
za, it was no longer in Laura’s power to adhere to the plan 
she had formed, by avoiding conversation with Signora Spor- 
za on a topic which she introduced as often as they were to- 
gether by themselves. And in the course of those conversa- 
tons, Signora Sporza made no scruple of giving it as her opi- 
nion, that Laura ought not to submit to the caprices and ill- 
humor of a man she did not love, and whom it was impossi- 
ble she ever should; one, whose love for her was already ex- 
hausted, and which, if it should ever return, must, now that 
his true character had developed itself, prove a curse, not a 
blessing, to his wife: the best measure which Laura could 
adopt, therefore, was, to inform her mother and brother of 
the true state of the case, and to separate, on the best terms 
they could procure, from her husband for ever. 

Nothing was more earnestly desired by Laura than a se- 
ap seg upon any terms from Zeluco: but as this could not 

é done without informing her mother of the misery of her 
situation, she could not bear to give a parent, for whom she 
felt the most tender affection, the remorse of thinking that she 
had been the most active cause of her child’s misery. She 
was also afraid of her brother, whom she knew to be of a 
temper to call her husband to a severe account for his con- 
duct towards her, the consequences of which in every point 
of view appeared to her dreadful: a third consideration, it is 
te had some weight with her—she had reason to be- 
ieve she was with child. 

Laura, therefore, insisted firmly with Signora Sporza to 
be allowed to judge for herself in this particular, and convine- 
ed her, that she should be highly offended if Signora Sporza 
gave the least hint of the terms on which she was with her 
husband to her brother, or any other person. 

cee er precautions which Laura took to keep 
her mother from the knowledge of what would give her too 
much uneasiness, if that lady had not been a little dazzied by 
the glitter of magnificence which appeared in the equipages 
and domestic establishment of Zeluco, and flattered by his 
specious behavior to herself, she would have discovered that 
her daughter was unhappy. With regard to Captain Seid- 
lits, he thought his sister so very amiable in all respects, that 
it never entered into his mind, that the man who poseessed 
her, and who could have no motive but love for his original 
attachment to her, did not think himself happy in the acquisi- 
tion ; and although it sometimes occurred to him, from the 
epee and melancholy air of his sister, that she might not 

so very fond of her husband as could be wished, he consi- 
dered that as a misfortune which she had in common with 
many women, and for which there was no remedy ; and he 
turned his thoughts from it as from an idea which, if indulged, 
could only plague himself, without being of service to his 
sister. 

It has been already remarked, that the many fine qualities 
and accomplishments which Laura possessed, and which 
would have fixed the esteem and affection of a man of worth 
and sentiment, had little attraction for the jaded senses and 
corrupt taste of Zeluco, who sought in venal beauty and in 
variety a relief from ennui, and its never-failing companion 
ill-humor: but all those palliations, instead of diminish- 
ing were found to augment the incurable disease under 
which this wretched man labored ; who, when he became 
insupportable to himself, often endeavored to exhaust the 
virulence which corroded his own breast upon her, who, be- 
fore she knew him, had never known what ennui or il!-humor 
was. 

Distressing, however, as his ill-temper was, it did not 
seem so dreadful, as was already observed, in the eyes of his 





wife, as the returns of fondness with which he was occasion- 
ally seized. An attachment, therefore, which Zeluco form- 
ed about this time, and was considered as a source of great 
affliction to his wife, proved in reality one of the most com- 
fortable incidents to her that had occurred since her marriage, 


CHAPTER LXXVII, 


NERINA, 
—— genus huic materna superbum 
Nobilitas dabat, incertum «le patre ferebat. Virg. 


Two ladies had lately arrived at Naples; one of them an 
elderly woman, the other about three or four and twenty, 
and of uncommon beauty. The account given of them by 
the banker on whom they had a credit, and which was sup- 
ported by letters to individuals at Naples, was, that the 
y ar ate fortune in her own possession, on 
which she lived ina genteel and independent manner, and 
had come to pass a few months at Naples, that she might 
enjoy the benefit of a purer air than that of Rome; that the | 
elder lady was aunt to the younger, and the widow of an offi- 
cer ; that she was lnsedeel i t , and dependent on 
her niece, 

Such was the account given of those twoladies, whose real 
history was as follows : 

The young one, whose name was Nerina, was the offspring 
ofa secret amour between an unmarried woman of family in 
Genoa and a musician, The affair had been hushed up; 
the lady being delivered at the house of a female relation in 
the country, the infant given to the wife of a peasant to 
suckle, the father retiring to Venice, where he lived on 
the profits of his profession and on the money which he re- 
ceived from the child's mother. His demands became more 
exorbitant than it was in her power to satisfy ; he wrote 
menacing letters, but no threats could procure from her or 
her relations what satisfied the rapacity of the musician ; on 
which he formed a scheme to carry away the child from the 
peasant’s cottage, and convey her to his own house at Ve- 
nice. He succeeded in his project by the connivance of the 
maid who had the care of the child. Having this pledge in 
his hands, he imagined that the mother or her relations 
would be more solicitous to furnish him with money : it hap- 
pened otherwise ; the unhappy mother retired to a convent, 
where in a short time she was seized with a fever, of which 
she died. After this, her relations set the musician at defi- 
ance, and gave themselves no further trouble about him or 
the child, The musician was a man of the most profligate 
principles and manners; he lived with a woman of the same 
character, who was a singer at the opera. With this couple 
Nerina was educated ; she had a pretty good voice, and pro- 
mised to be remarkably handsome. They expected that in 
a short time the circumstances of the family would be great- 
ly augmented by a proper use of both: but Nerina was not 
of a disposition to share the profits arising from her personal 
accomplishments with any person whatever ; at the age of fif- 
teen, therefore, she abandoned her father’s house, and the terri- 
tories of the Republic, in company with a Venetian nobleman. 
She was acquainted with the circumstances of her own birth ; 
and although in her disposition she had more affinity with 
her father than with her unfortunate mother, yet in conver- 
sation she seemed to consider herself as descended from her 
mother alone, and never mentioned her father more than if ~ 
she had not known of his existence. She lived with the 
Venetian till his flow of money, which was considerable at 
the beginning of their connexion, began to ebb ; she thenleft 
him for a young Englishman, with whom she embarked in. 
a high tide of fortune, and at last quitted him for the same 
reason that she had quitted the Venetian. She afterwards 
established herself at Rome; and wishing to acquirea deeent 
character, she took an elderly woman into her service, who 
she pretended was a relation of her mother’s, and lived for 
some time with as much affected modesty as a great deal of 
natural impudence would permit. . 

It is said, that people are apt through life to set too great 
a value on those things whic Gor have found it difficult to 

rocure in their youth, and too little on those to which they 

ave been accustomed. Nerina had been bred in a family 
in which there was a great scarcity of money, and a profu- 
sion of what is sometimes, however improperly, called love. 
Whether it was owing to this, or from whatever cause it pro- 
ceeded, certain it is, that Nerina, in all her dealings, showed 
the utmost attention to the former, and made very little or no 
account of the other. 

While Nerina lived in this decent style at Rome, she was 
protected by a certain cardinal, who sometimes saw her in 
secret, and by whose friendship she flattered herself, that she 
should be enabled to pass the rest of her life without-having 
need of other protectors ; but before she could get iaéters 
arranged to her satisfaction, an accident happened to the ear- 
dinal, which, according to his own calculation, should not 
have happened for several years, and which Nerina did not 
wish for till the arrangements above mentioned had taken 
place. The cardinal died the day after he had passed an 
evening with Nerina, during which he had been more pro- 
fuse than ever of his expressions of friendship. 

Nerina was so violently affected by this premature acci- 
dent, that, in her rage, she could not abstain from many abu- 
sive expressions against His Eminence, for having so long 
delayed what she thought it was his duty to have performed ; 
but oe passion subsiding by degrees, she at length mustered 
up all her philosophy, which directed her, without further loss 
of time, to have recourse to several prc to y 
her for her loss of one of the cardinal’s importance. 

Among those was a young man of a noble family of Milan, 
who became desperately in love with her, and for whom she 
affected a reciprocal flame, but with this difference, that the 
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young man’s continued to burn with undiminished fervor af- 
ter the fuel which fed Nerina’s was quite exhausted. As 
soon as she perceived that his money was gone, and under- 
stood that he had but distant hopes of a fresh supply. a chil- 
ling alteration seemed to take place in the bosom of Nerina ; 
and the youth, instead of smiles and caresses, was received 
with formality and cold politeness. 

The imprudent youth, unable to bear this kind of behavior 
from a person who commanded all his affection, proposed 
marriage as the only recompense he could make to her, now 
that his finances were exhausted. 

This offer made an immediate impression on the mind, and 
some alteration in the behavior, of Nerina; but after weigh- 
ing every circumstance, and balancing the advantages and 
disadvantages of closing with the proposal, she concluded 
that it would be attended with more trouble than she was 
willing to bestow, and more risk than shé chose to run. She 
therefore fell on means, without appearing to have given the 
information, of acquainting her lover’s relations, that he had 
got into bad company at Rome, and that, if he were not re- 
moved immediately, he was in danger of taking an irretriev- 
able step of the most fatal consequence to his honor and hap- 
piness, She amused the youth himself with evasive answers, 
till one of his relations arrived at Rome, with peremptory or- 
ders from his father, for his immediate return to Milan ; 
which the young man with infinite reluctance at length obey- 
ed, after mutual oaths of eternal love, and many tears on his 
part as well as that of Nerina, whose ageut received a libe- 
ralr { for the intelligence 
_ The young man being thus disposed of, and Nerina hav- 
ing a desire to see Naples, she did not think those acquaint- 
ance whom she had occasionally seen, unknown to her Mi- 
lanese lover, and to each other, of importance enough to balk 
her fancy. 

She went accordingly, and established herself with her 
pretended aunt, in the manner that has been mentioned, 








CHAPTER LXXVIII. ; 

** Tl y a dans la jalousie plus d’amour propre que d*‘amour.” 

Rochefoucauld. 

Zewvco accidentally meeting with Nerina, was sufficient- 
ly touched with her face and figure to wish to cultivate her 
acquaintance. He found no insur ble obstacle to this ; 
but Nerina, knowing him to be a man of great fortune, thought 
it worth her while to use ail her powers of attraction, which, 
particularly toa man of Zeluco’s character, were very strong, 
ull by degrees she cherished what was only a transient de- 
sire into a violent passion. 

He wished however to conceal his connexion with Nerina 
from his wife and her relations; and although he visited her 
very frequently, t was always in secret ; so that theirintimacy 
might have remained much longer unknown, had all the world 
taken as littie pains to discover it as Laura and her rela- 
tions. But Laura received two letters in one day, both from 
unknown and sincere friends, giving hera faithful account of 
her husband’s intimacy with Nerina; and explaining how 
she might detect ut. One of those friends was a woman with 
whom Zeiuco had intrigued, and who took this step to be re- 
veuged of him for his infidelity; the other was a lady who 
suspected that her husband was fond of Laura, and hated 
her on that account, although well convinced that he would 
not succeed, It would have been mortifying to those two 
benevolent creatures, had they known how very little their 
intelligence affected Laura, She was in the act of throwing 
their letters into the fire when her husband entered the room : 
You seem very eager to burn those letters, said he. Their 
contents are of a nature too indifferent for me to be eager 
about them, replied she.—Pray, who are they from, if it be 
not a secret? added he.—It is a secret; said she.—Indeed! 
said he, snatching one ef the letters that was not consumed 
from the fire, may Ibe admitted as a confidant ?—You had 
better not read it, said Laura, coolly, and without attemptin 
to take it from hiin.—Why so? said he.—Because, soplind 
she, the contents will be as little satisfactory to you as the 
method of obtaining them 4s honorable. 

So you are afraid of my reading it? said he.—I have no 
fears onthe subject, replied Laura, walking towards the duor. 
_ Stay, madam, cried Zeluco, who knew the hand, and, hav- 
ing observed the name of Nerina in the letter, suspected the 
contents. I have no intention to read this scroll, only your 
affecting not to know from whom it came surprised me.—It 
is no affectation, £ have not the least notion, said Laura.— 
What then, they were both anonymous ?—They were, added 
she.—Some jest, I suppose, said he, throwing the letter again 
into the fire, or perhaps-some piece of malice.—Very possi- 
bly, said she, and left the room. 

While Zeluco had held: the half-consumed letter in his 
hand, he recognized the writing of the lady with whom he 
himself had intrigued. Knowing «the jealousy of her dispo- 
sition, and perceiving Nerina’s name in the middle of the lot. 
ter, he j Jiatel pected its ¢ 3 and, albeit unused 
to the blushing mood, he underwent something approaching 
to it, on perceiving that he had betrayed unjust suspicions of 
his wife, at the very instant that ‘she received information of 
his own infidelity, 

For some time after this incident, Zeluco behaved with 
more attention to Laura, and affected a greater share of good 
humor than was natural to him, while she showed no symp- 
tom of being in any degree affected by the intellig con. 
veyed in the anonymous letters; nor did she ever after by 
anv allusion or hint revive the recollection of them. 

In the mean while Mr. N— prevailed on Captain Seidlits 
to make a tour with him into the two Calabrias, and other 
parts of the kingdom of Naples; Carlostein having declined 
to accompany them, saying, as he was to remain in Italy afier 
Seidlits, he would postpone it. Zeluco became daily more 
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intoxicated with Nerina ; she almost continually pied his 
thoughts, and engrossed the greatest part of his time ; so that 
Laura was left at more freedom ped y in greater tranquillity 
than she had ever enjoyed since her marriage. 

Her husband’s vanity with regard to her was considerably 
abated ; so that he no longer insisted, as he had done for- 
merly, on her appearing at every assembly and public place ; 
he was better pleased that she should remain at home, at her 
mother’s, or Signora Sporza’s, while he was passing his time 
with Nerina, and of course being missed from assemblies, it 
might be believed that he was keeping his wife company. 

aura’s society at this period therefore was confined to her 
mother, Signora Sporza, and Carlostein ; the latter she saw 
almost every day, and frequently had opportunities of con- 
versing with him alone at the house of Signora Sporza. This 
too indulgent friend, being exceedingly affected at the settled 
gloom which she well saw had overspread the mind of Laura, 
and which she thought the company and conversation of Car- 
lostein alone had the power of dissipating, contrived frequent 
means of bringing them together ; and this she did with such 
address that they seemed tu happen by accident, and without 
any previous arrangement on her part. Nothing could be 
more imprudent than the conduct of Signora Sporza, in lead- 
ing her young friend into such slippery situations, which she 
did however roe no other inducement than the pleasure she 
took in seeing Laura pleased and in good spirits. As for 
Zeluco, she thought he richly deserved the worst that could 
happen ; for, in her opinion, he had already put it out of his 
wite’s power to do him injustice: but there is one considera- 
tion, which, had it occurred to Signora Sporza, would have 
made her act very differently from what she did ; and that is, 
the effect that any essential iil-conduct would have had on the 
mind of Laura herself, Stgnora Sporza did not reflect that, 
had this been the case, no alleviation from peculiar circum- 
stances, no provocation on the part of her husband, no cer- 
tainty of concealment, and no consideration of whatever 
kind, could have made a woman of Laura’s disposition for- 
give herself, or could have restored her that peace of mind 
without which happiness cannot exist. 

It must be owned that the virtue of few women was ever 
placed in a more perilous situation than that of Laura, when 
It is considered that she had a fixed and well-grounded aver- 
sion for her husband, constantly kept alive by fresh provo- 
cations ; for she was by turns teased by his caprices, abused 
by his unprovoked rage, insulted by his groundless jealous- 
ies, and stimulated by his infidelity ; while a most amiable 
and accomplished man, for whom she could not help feeling a 
great partiality, was desperately in love with her, and with 
whom she had frequent opportunities of being alone. 

She received a second letter from one of her anonymous 
correspondents, informing her, that her husband and one of 
his associates, with Nerina, who was also to have a compa- 
nion, had formed a party to pass a few days at Casserta and 
other places, and were to set out that veryday. Laura was 
as little affected by this letter as the former: she threw it 
into the fire, and thought no more of it. 

That very day, Zeluco, without the shadow of provoca- 
tion, but in the mere wantonness of caprice, behaved to her 
in the most insolent and brutal manner, telling her that her 
favorite, meaning the nobleman who had the squabble with 
Cariostein, had abandoned her, and set out for Venice, and 
he supposed that was the cause of her low spirits. On her 
keeping silence, he told her that her silence proceeded from 
insolence and pride, 

You are mistaken, said Laura; I never was insolent, and 
I never had less reason to be proud; I was silent, from con- 
tempt of an accusation which [ cannot think you yourself be- 
lieve to have any foundation. 

Contempt! cried Zeluco, fiercely. 

Contempt of a groundless accusation, replied Laura. 

Your contempt is affected, madam, said Zeluco ; but your 
melancholy is real. 

My melancholy is indeed real, said Laura, bursting into 
tears. 

Afier uttering some shocking observations on her being so 
much affected, and the supposed cause, he said, { am going 
to the country for a few days, madam, and leave you to mourn 
that your minion is not at hand to comfort you during my 
absence. 





CHAPTER LXXIX, 
The portrait, 

Laura gave free way to the fullness of her sorrow for a 
considerable time afier her husband left her; but at last, 
fearing that her mother might call and observe the traces of 
affliction on her countenance, she went to’ Signora Sporza’s 
that she might have time to recover herself, in some degree, 
before she should meet with Madame de Seidlits. 

The servant did not know that the Baron Carlostein was 
with his mistress ; he therefore told Laura that Signora Spor- 
za was alone, and immediately introduced her into the room, 
where she found them conversing together. 

I have been just telling-the baron, my dear, said Signora 
Sporza to Laura as she entered, that I have a letter to write ; 
I beg therefore you will entertain him till I return. 

Carlostein perceived the marks of anguish which the last 
scene with her husband had left on the countenance of 
Laura; and he conjectured rightly respecting the cause, 
Without asking a question, or uttering a syllable, his counte- 
nance expressed a thousand tender inquietudes on her ac- 
count, After a considerable silence, he at length said, 
‘Would to Heaven, madam, it were in my power to alleviate 
your sorrow, or contribute in any degree to your happiness ! 

My happiness! repeated Laura, raising her spread hands, 





and throwing up her eyes to heaven. 


| res, madam, cried Carlostein with great emotion ; your 





pp » which is dearer to me than my own, or rather 
which, more than any personal concern, is my own, 

Ah! why, said Laura, should your fair prospects be ob 
scured by the tempests in which mines—— Here she check. 
ed herself, and then added, My thoughts are disturbed, sir, I 
am not well, I know not what I say. 

Ihave long dreaded, said Carlostein, that you were not 
fortunate in all your connexions ; but you are blessed in some 
beyond the usual lot; you have the best of mothers, a bro- 
ther who adores you, and friends who would cheerfully ex. 
pose themselves to every fatigue and danger to serve you. 

My brother, sir, said Laura, first taught me to value his 
friend; I learned the lesson in my childhood, and it were 
vain for me to affect not being pleased with the interest you 
take in me; but a series of unlucky incidents has involved 
me in a net of misery from which the endeavors of all my 
friends cannot di le me. Happi and tranquillity 
are fled far from me,—TI attempt not to recover what is be- 
yond my grasp. Here she burst into a fresh flood of tears, 
and Carlostein had bathed her hand with his, while in the ex- 
cess of her despair she was insensible that he had hold of it. 
He attempted to comfort her by every suggestion that could 
convey hope or consolation.—No! exclaimed she ; death 
must be my only comforter; there is no hope for so complete 
a wretch as I am, but in the grave ;—and miserable creature 
that I am, resumed she, after a pause ; I cannot without re- 
luctance even wish for that last refuge of the miserable ; how 
can I have the heart to wish for ease to myself, — as 
I do, that it cannot be obtained but at the expense of my 
poor mother, who would be lefta prey to remorse, horror, 
and despair ! 

Carlostein then in the most sympathizing manner, ani 
with all the eloquence of passion, declared the highest es- 
teem and attachment to her; that he would consider it as 
the greatest honor and happiness he could ever enjoy, to at- 
tempt whatever could tend to her ease or satisfaction ; that 
he esteemed fortune, and life itself, as valuable only in as 
much as they should enable him to serve her, whose happi- 
ness was far dearer to him than life. 

Alas! cried Laura, the completion of my misery is the 
being sensible that you can be of no service to me. I am 
convinced that your generous friendship would excite you to 
exertions of dithoulty and danger in my favor; but 1 am in 
that hopeless state, that my best friends, those united to me 
by blood, as well as those attached by sentiment, must strug- 





gle equally in vain to free me from the horrid rock of misery 
to which i am fixed by chains which no earthly hand can 
break. 


Accursed chains! cried Carlostein, they were forged in 
hell, and ought not to bind an angel! 

They will ever bind me, said Laura. 

O loveliest and dearest of women! cried Carlostein with 
enthusiasm ; why did I net know you sooner? Often did 1 
hear the praises of the accomplished Laura Seidlits—whom 
I had only seen in childhood ; but could I imagine there was 
such perfection, such elegance, such soul-subduing loveliness 
united in woman ? 

Declarations of this nature, uttered with all the anes 
truth and passion, by a graceful and amiable man, for whom 
she had the warmest yeery at a time when she was full 
of indignation at the brutal behavior of a hated husband, 
could not fail to make a lively impression on the heart of 


‘Laura, endued with exquisite sensibility, and formed for friend- 


ship and love, ; : 

Why did not your brother and I, exclaimed Carlostein, fol- 
low you to Italy sooner ?—Why did we loiter at Berlin and 
Vienna while the fiends were weaving this web of wretch- 
edness ?—O! would to Heaven we had hurried directly to 
Naples! } 

Would you had! said Laura in a languid voice. _ 

Biess you—bless you, my angel, for that wish! cried Care 
lostein, encircling her waist with his arms, 

In this situation Laura seemed for a short time to have lost 
the power of recollection ; but, raising her eyes, they met the 
portrait of her father, which hung on the opposite wall of the 
room.—She gave a sudden scream, and struggled to get 
free, 

What is the matter, my angel? said Carlostein. 

Ah! loose me; unhand me, sir, cried she with a voice of 
terror, and sprung from his yielding arms. 

What terrifies you? said he. . 

Look there! cried she, pointing to the portrait. 

I see a picture, said Carlostein. : , ] 

I see an angry father, said Laura with a trembling voice. 

Carlostein then endeavored to soothe and ca!m her spirits 
by the most endearing expressions ; but as often as he ap- 
proached her she moved from him, and entreated him to be 

one. 

If I have offended you, cried he, most earnestly do I beg 
your forgiveness. 7 

I cannot forgive myself, replied Laura, — ; 

In what are you to blame ? angel of purity ! exclaimed be. 

Leave me ; O leave me! repeated she ; it is not meet for 
us to be thus together. Pray withdraw. x . 

When shall I see you again? said Carlostein in a plain- 
tive voice. 

You shall hear from me soon, answered she ; but at pres 
sent, if you have any esteem for me, leave me. : 

Carlostein aired ; and Laura, turning to the portrait of 
her father, continued for a considerable time contemplating 
it with earnestness, and then exclaimed, Blessed effigy 
one to whom honor was dearer than life, how much am I be- 
holden to you! , 

When Signora Sporza returned, she seemed onions at 
the absence of Carlostein. Lavra said, he was obliged to 
go, and immediately turned the discourse to other subjects. 

The two following days Carlostein found no opportunity 
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